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THE NAME CHRISTIAN. 


When that eloquent apostle of the most spiritual faith of 
India, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, made his remarkable 
address before the Ministers’ Institute in Lowell, in 1883, 
he roused attention and perhaps some self-inquiry among us 
by saying that, with all reverence for Christ, he claimed or 
desired no share in the name Christian. His countrymen, 
he appeared to think, had been rather browbeaten by the 
terror of that name, as illustrated in the practice of their 
conquerors, and heartily repudiated it when offered to them 
as the only symbol of salvation. At the same time, their 
imagination and conscience had been stirred by the hint of 
some higher conception of the divine life than they found 
in their native creeds; and, just as some of us have found 
certain moods of religious thought quickened and moved 
by aspects of Brahmanism or Buddhism, without accepting 
either of those great Oriental faiths, so they were drawn by 
something in the word and spirit that gleamed in spite, not 
in virtue, of the doctrinal system taught.by Christian mis- 
sionaries in the name of Jesus. 

This pungent declaration, with what it might possibly 
imply, was brought back to our mind while reflecting on 
the proposition of Dr. James Martineau, in a late number 
of the Contemporary Review, under the title “The National 
Church as a Federal Union.” The proposal is to give legal 
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and official recognition, with certain ecclesiastical privileges 
(hitherto the exclusive property of the Church of England), 
to the whole group of Christian sects into which Catholic 
England has been divided. As we have seen it elsewhere 
stated, the proposal is limited by the test of a hundred 
years’ corporate existence, and a minimum of two hundred 
associated congregations; also, it is to be assumed, by the 
common acceptance of the name Christian. Advantage 
should be taken of a certain “set of the tide in favor of 
comprehension.” What is demanded “is no longer a unity 
of opinion, it is a unity of faith.” Seeing the numerous 
Christian bodies, all professing to work for the same sacred 
object, the aim should be—following the analogy of the 
American Federal Union — to “ cluster them all together as 
confederated members of a common country, a divine com- 
monwealth, with plenty of human work, claiming the heart 
and hand of all.” Further to disarm hostile prejudice, it is 
urged that the object is “not to liberalize the [Anglican] 
Church”; not to give benefices to non-Episcopalians; not to 
subject the Church to the lay control of parishes,— to re- 
lease it, rather, from parlimentary control, and so confirm 
its religious independence on a broader basis than before. 
The economies pointed out are the displacing of a vast 
amount of sectarian machinery, which works now clumsily, 
costlily, and with interference, for charities and the educa- 
tion of the poor, and the simplifying by combination of the 
whole great task of practical Christianity. And among the 
obvious gains is urged, especially, the restoring of cathe- 
drals, and other great ecclesiastical foundations of an earlier 
time, to their legitimate service as property of the nation ; 
with the harmonizing and noble effect (such as an American 
in England feels) of sharing or at least witnessing, however 
remotely, the grave and solemn rendering of the established 
ritual. 

An appeal like this makes one feel still more keenly than 
before the monstrous iniquity of holding those magnificent 
endowments as a sectarian property of a single body, which 
—even with the enormous bribes it holds out to conformity, 
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an? with its tradition of an unbroken history — scarcely 
numbers half the population within its ecclesiastical domain. 
Still, it is not our present business to press that appeal, or 
to criticise the terms it offers, or even to dwell on that 
temper of ecclesiasticism—the curled lip and the lifted 
brow — which makes such an appeal hopeless from the start. 
One might possibly have hoped something, individually, 
from the editor of the Spectator, considering his own ante- 
cedents and the affectionate veneration he is known to hold 
toward Dr. Martineau; but ten supercilious lines are all he 
finds room for in noting that such a proposition has been 
made. Disestablishment will come, apparently, when it 
comes at all, in no such gentle and kindly fashion as is here 
proposed, but as the shattering bolt after a long political 
storm. And truly, spite of our natural feeling of the “ mon- 
strous iniquity” we have spoken of, few of us would not 
take to heart as a personal grief anything that should mar 
the majesty and grandeur of that structure, whose echoes 
have very likely sunk into our own souls, and whose far-off 
shadow gives us even here, in our dim recalling of it, some- 
thing of a sense of peace. 

It may, however, be remarked here that Dr. Martineau’s 
proposal, religiously broad and generous, 1s logically incon- 
sistent and weak. It deals with the Church establishment 
and Church endowments as a national possession, and the 
enjoyment of them as a national right. But, if we consider 
the nation, first, in its very largest sense, as signifying a 
British Confederated Empire (real or supposable), it is not 
likely that one-fourth, possibly not one-tenth, of its popula- 
tion are Christian, nominally or in any other sense whatever. 
In such a view as that, a cathedral should be, frankly, a 
temple of humanity, not the possession of a sect or of any 
group of sects. If, next, we think only of the British Isles, 
about one-sixth of their population are Catholics, of whom 
no mention is made in this scheme, and who would contu- 
meliously reject such a compromise if it were offered, look- 
ing forward, as they do, to entering some day on what they 
regard as their own inheritance. Or if, lastly, we look at 
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England alone, we find not only the various dissenting sects 
outside the Church, but some of the devoutest souls quite 
outside the boundaries of sect. Will Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
will Mr. Charles Voysey, will—at a wider remove — Mr. 
Francis Newman, share the “covenanted mercies” of a 
“national church as a federal union,” and so feel at home in 
the shelter of its walls? It will not do to draw the lines 
carefully (as we have copied them above), so as to include 
Unitarians and none of any lower grade of heresy. What 
of the “Christian Socialists”? What of the congregations 
that used to gather about Mr. Corway? Nay, a bishop of 
the Established Church is recorded to have said not long 
ago that the worshipping assembly of Comtists, having a 
distinct religious profession and aim, is fully entitled to be 
recognized as a religious body, with whatever privilege that 
may imply. If we were advocating Dr. Martineau’s scheme, 
which it is not our function to do, we should prefer to take 
the ecclesiastical bull by the horns, and demand the same 
rights for all,—of course, under such conditions as decency 
and good order may impose. And how happens it that we 
have overlooked the Jews? Surely, they have existed as 
a religious community for “ more than a hundred years” ; 
and their Saturday service would be not half so embarrass- 
ing to the solemnities of the place as the Sunday gathering 
of the Methodists. In short, by any logic worth consider- 
ing, when we deal with a nation, and not a sect, such dis- 
tinctions as Jew and Gentile, Christian and non-Christian, 
must vanish quite away. Moreover, this would be to intro- 
duce no absurdity, no impossibility. If the vast spaces of 
the cathedrals in the Middle Age were open, at fit times 
and under due regulation, to courts and markets and games, 
surely they may well be open now, for their soothing and 
humanizing influence, for any serious attempt to meet the 
problems of the time and organize its higher life. The only 
real difficulty is in those who hold the portal key. 

There is another phase of this matter which it is well to 
consider. A recent article by Canon Fremantle, in the 
Fortnightly Review, begins with these words: “A professor 
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of divinity, who has been thought at times to be by no 
means insensible to a reputation for orthodoxy, preaching 
in the University of Oxford a few days ago, said, * The field 
of speculative theology may be regarded as almost ex- 
hausted: we must be content, henceforward, to be Chris- 
tian Agnostics.’” And this statement, he tells us, was 
“accepted without a murmur,”—a thing which could not 
possibly have happened twenty-five years ago. Such is the 
first aspect in Canon F'remantle’s view of “ Theology under 
its changed conditions.” The phrase he uses may possibly 
puzzle or alarm the reader more than it really ought. For 
“agnostic” is used here in its legitimate sense, as the oppo- 
site of “gnostic”: it simply means “void of speculative 
theology.” Now, when positive theology — which builds its 
propositions on an assumed definite revelation of divine 
truth to the human understanding —is openly or tacitly 
abandoned, it follows that speculative theology, which is 
only its ghost or shadow, must also vanish, to be replaced 
by some reflex of the religious thought and life as made 
known to us in human experience. Agnostic, in this sense, 
— while doubtiess a confession of helpless ignorance on the 
highest matters of speculation may be as positive and 
even helpful as the system of opinion which it displaces. 

It is not, however, the negative, it is the affirmative side 
of the assertion, with which we have to do just here. What 
meaning, if any, lies in the phrase “ Christian agnostic” ? 
Unless the phrase is merely and intentionally misleading, it 
conveys something which is supposed to describe a mode of 
current opinion,—of some importance, besides, or else it 
would not be used by an educated theologian to describe 
a body of educated men. In other words, what is the mean- 
ing of the name Christian, when completely divorced from 
the whole body of doctrinal opinion it was once supposed 
to cover? 

To this question we shall be apt to answer, first, that it 
means something we have long been quite familiar with, 
and are not in the least alarmed about. From the earliest 
days of the Unitarian movement, it has been constantly 
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urged that “character, not opinion” makes a man’s true 
title to the name Christian. It is hardly worth while to 
ask too curiously just how logical this protest has been in 
the mouths of those who used it. Most men, doubtless, 
see or else presume in the minds of those they happen to 
be allied with a nearer reflex of their own views than can 
safely be taken for granted, and so tacitly assume a premise 
which may at an unlucky moment be knocked from under 
their feet. It was so with the theological prepossessions 
which our fathers brought over from their orthodox tradi- 
tion. Their eyes were honestly holden, so that they could 
not see all which their argument might imply. But what 
they did see—the abuses of bigotry, the pitfalls of casuis- 
try, the peril to freedom of conscience, and the vanity of 
religious professions without that freedom — they saw with 
a perfect clearness; and the positions they took were such 
as could hold in all their integrity through all the changes 
of opinion that followed. The newest Radical school has 
never stated those positions with more precision and em- 
phasis than were given them by the earliest spokesmen of 
the Liberal protest. And so it happens, to our unspeakable 
advantage, that when the momentous revolution in common 
opinion, already spoken of, is fully accomplished,— when 
“the field of speculative theology may be regarded as quite 
exhausted,”— we shall still be standing as we were before. 
For those twenty-five years twice over we have been used 
’ to the maxim that (in Channing’s phrase) one is to be 
judged “ not by the rightness, but by the uprightness of his 
opinions”; that the name Christian, in its only creditable 
sense, is to be justified by character, and not by doctrinal 
belief. The purely ethical or spiritual meaning of it is what 
we have all along taken for granted. 

Further, we are well accustomed to comparisons, on sundry 
points of view, in which the name Christian is made not at 
all a term of honor. Our sympathies hold themselves quite 
impartial and independent, as between Christian and non- 
Christian. Sir Walter Scott was a loyal and sturdy believer 
of his own day; but he does not hesitate to enlist our ad- 
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miration for the Jewess Rebecca or the Moslem Saladin, as 
against knights of the most valiant order of Christian chiv- 
alry. We find ourselves, most of us, siding warmly with 
the Moors in Spain against their conquerors; we freely own 
the debt of modern learning to Moorish schools; we think 
with amazement and horror of those pious acts of faith by 
which Queen Isabella secured the Christian ascendency in 
the Peninsula. We are amused or pained, as it may be, but 
never think of being angered, by the Turkish boast, “ Here 
you may trust any’man’s word: there are no Christians in 
our village!” In the “ages of faith” it was very different. 
On a certain day (the Sieur de Joinville tells us), as the cus- 
tom was, the Jews of the district were gathered at Cluny 
by authority of the holy King Louis to listen to a sermon 
and arguments for their conversion; when an old knight, 
lame and leaning on a crutch, approached. “That is no 
way to deal with these vile heretics!” he exclaimed; and 
forthwith put bluntly to the leading Jew one of the chief 
mysteries of the Catholic creed, demanding his assent, which 
being refused, he instantly knocked him down with his 
crutch. To which tale the pious king subjoined, “ Only a 
great scholar should reason with a misbeliever: the right 
thing is to thrust your sword into him as far as it will go!” 
Beside such truculent loyalty as this, the name Christian is 
quite void of praise or blame to our modern ears. We do 
not passionately resent neutrality to it, as in time of war we 
do to the name of our country or the folds of its flag. We 
speak it, or we hear it spoken, with as little warmth of 
tone as one should say Platonist or Hindoo. 

There is, again, a hostility that goes much farther than 
that indifference. Multitudes of men—subjects of merci- 
less conquest by Christian nations, victims of ecclesiastical 
or sectarian bigotry, oppressed classes jealous of the strength 
and wealth that profess the name in a temper of mere inso- 
lence, free-thinkers exasperated by the mere bald hypocrisy 
of its pretenders — regard the very name Christian with 
positive emotions of scorn, wrath, hate, or fear. With all 
these we have to reckon, when we look at its signification 
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in a wide way. Take, for example, this grotesque travesty 
of the origin of Christianity, which we find in a late number 
of a popular journal: “ About the time which forms the sig- 
nificant turning-point of our chronological era, the nations 
of the Aryan race were stricken with the plague of a moral 
epidemic. An Asiatic pest, the poison of the life-blighting 
doctrine of pessimism, crept over the moral atmosphere of 
the medizval god-gardens; for a series of centuries the light 
of reason underwent an eclipse, the ethical standards of mill- 
ions of our ancestors were perverted, first by an insidious 
depreciation, and afterward by a remorseless suppression, of 
their normal instincts.” It is easy enough to find historic 
facts to verify every item of this bitter indictment; and 
that it should be seriously set forth by anybody, to explain 
the existence and power of Christianity in the world,— that 
the whole phenomenon should be exhibited as a thousand 
years’ reign of maniacs and devils,—shows us that we can- 
not always take for granted our complacent, home-bred the- 
ories. It is our business to bring them out into the light, 
and prove them, if we can, by a better understanding of 
the facts. 

This is what we shall attempt — not, indeed, to do ade- 
quately, but to show in what direction it should be done. 
We cannot, as we have just seen, any longer take serenely 
for granted that the reverence we feel or profess is shared 
by everybody; and, if the doctrinal opinions once covered 
by the name have faded out of it, itis not by reviving those 
that we can restore the ancient reverence. Fortunately, 
with us, the name Christian is a recognized name of honor, 
at least of conventional respect. What we have to do is to 
see, as clearly as we can, just what it really means,— not in 
the dialect of theologians, but in the literature of the world ; 
not in the common doctrinal apprehension, but as we ana- 
lyze the very complex elements that have gone into, and per- 
haps displaced, that common understanding of it. Well for 
us if we can do this thing successfully; for, indeed, the 
name Christian is far more to us than we have yet implied: 
it is a name of supreme tenderness, sanctity, and veneration 
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to innumerable souls, and it would be one of the great spir- 
itual losses to the human race if it should come to lose that 
pure divine significance. 

Some persons have tried to meet the case by identify- 
ing Christianity with that colorless, formless thing they call 
“absolate religion.” A name that grew up in history and 
belongs to history can never be explained in that cheap and 
easy way: it implies form, feature, color, and definite events 
that shaped it out. The term “absolute religion” means 
either a philosophic datum, shorn of all such attributes,— 
which would make it a very unworthy substitute for. what 
has life and feature of its own; or else the common spirit of 
aspiration, virtue, and so on, that remains when the specific 
features of all the great world-religions have been shorn 
away,—a sort of common idealizing of them all,— which it 
would be sheer arrogance to claim as the special meaning of 
any one. It was a weakness on the part of Theodore Par- 
ker, for example, that, while he stood in a critical or even 
unfriendly attitude towards every historic form of Christian- 
ity in the actual, his traditional feeling for the name led him 
to do that singular injustice. Indeed, its historic forms do 
not seem to have occurred to him as variations or even dis- 
tortions of any common type; but simply as falsities, to be 
put asidé in favor of that philosophical ideal with which he 
would not prove, but assume it to be identical. 

In quite another temper than this, if one is still to keep 
his loyal adhesion to the name Christian, he must accept it 
— with all its blames and stains —in the sense which his- 
tory has put upon it. Historical Christianity, like other his- 
torical phenomena, has been developed under conditions of 
space and time. These have made it something very differ- 
ent from that divine ideal which Milton imagined of the 
“perfect shape most glorious to look on” of the apostolic 
age; very different, again, from the philosophical ideal, 
such as Theodore Parker imagined, which should remain 
when historic Christianity should have vanished quite away. 
We can respect those gracious and noble ideals, but in the 
business of criticism we cannot abide by them. Assuming 

2 
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the human features, we must try honestly to see what they 
were and are; and, as our loyalty holds good at a pinch 
towards our own country and institutions,— imperfect as we 
know they are, wicked and corrupt as we often charge them 
to be,— better even, perhaps, than we should to Plato's 
ideal Republic if we had the luck to live in it, so, it may 
be, we shall find that with a whole heart and a clear con- 
science we may keep good our veneration for this name, 
also, into which we were born. 

Looking at it in this view, there are three aspects of it, 
by each of which we must try, first, to see what its real 
character and features are, and then whether or not we 
honestly accept it so. And in this view, as we must bear 
in mind, we have nothing whatever to do with any of its 
professions of doctrinal belief. 

First,-in respect of time. Christianity, so regarding it, 
is an historical product, which came into being at a definite 
period of human history, and which it should not concern 
us in the least if we should find or imagine likely to pass 
away, as a distinct historic force, in the lapse of time. That 
is, any such theory as that— which is pure theory for us, 
at any rate, since there is no present indication whatever 
that Christianity has done its work —ought not to trouble 
our minds at all. We have only to ascertain our own rela- 
tion to an actually existing thing. Our real field of study 
is not the metaphysical ideal, but the very tangible field of 
Christian history. And we see at once that that is the 
field in which our own life has been nourished, all there is of 
it. The sap of the world’s life has come into our own veins 
through the soil of that particular field. As soon as we 
think of any part of our intellectual or spiritual inheritance, 
we see that it has come to us, if not always from a Christian 
source, at any rate through a Christian channel. It was, 
and is, no choice of ours whether to inherit that life or not. 
If our modern theories of evolution teach us anything, it is 
that what we may call the subconscious elements of our 
mental and moral life are the most important of all,— those 
which we have received, like the shape of our features and 
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the composition of our bones, as they were moulded and 
dealt out by forces acting before our conscious thought, and 
independent of our conscious will. In this sense, when we 
look at the religious side of our life, we find ourselves 
Christian not by choice, but by unconscious inheritance. 
The act of reason and will comes not when we assume that 
name, but when we repudiate it, as we are doubtless free 
todo. But many a good man, who thinks that in that way 
he has outgrown his Christianity and cast it off, like a 
garment moth-eaten and old, would find, by a better self- 
knowledge, that his moral motive, his judgment, his ideal, 
all that we call his conscience, was shaped in a mould not 
of his making, and that every drop of his blood runs Chris- 
tian, to his finger-ends. 

This is what we mean when we say that a man’s religion 
is historical, and that he has received it by inheritance. 
It is of comparatively small importance whether or not he 
recognize the fact: what we want is to see the fact itself. 
It is not likely that Napoleon knew or cared anything 
about the laws of heredity, as philosophers state them, 
when he showed in their most virulent form all the traits 
of his Corsican inheritance. He was none the less a Corsi- 
can to the last fibre of his frame. When we speak of a 
religion as historic, we mean that it was secreted and 
developed under definite conditions that helped make it 
what it was. It has evolved a type of its own, which 
stands out like the individuality of a man or a tree, qual- 
ifying every drop of blood, giving savor to every slightest 
trickling of the sap. It is not, of course, easy to look 
through the innumerable subtypes and variations that have 
appeared in the course of centuries among countless groups 
that we include under the one name, and see just how the 
common type appears in all,—looking, as we must, from 
the outside and far away. But it is perfectly easy for any 
one person, tracing his own spiritual descent from the 
common stock, to see just how and where and what it is. 
Not dn opinion, not an aspiration, not a hope, not an emo- 
tion of fellowship, not a moral judgment, not a movement 
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of penitence or praise, that does not take its tone and color- 
ing from the invisible forces that have run in the blood of 
fifty Christian generations; and, in comparison with that 
fact of the higher science, it is of very small account indeed 
whether he confess the fact under the name Christian or 
under some other name. 

Secondly, in respect of space. As to this, it is not of so 
much consequence to say that Christianity has spread very 
widely in the world as it is to see that it has been limited 
and defined by bcundaries. Nature, it may be, and as Rus- 
kin tells us, knows nothing of outlines; but she covers all 
her live products very carefully up in protecting surfaces. 
There must be, besides, some relation—which we do not 
always understand very well— between the growth and 
the soil or climate. Why Christianity should be accepted 
by one race treacherous and fierce like the Frank, and 
rejected by another race thoughtful and humane, like the 
Hindoo, it is hard to tell; and we need not trouble ourselves 
with such questions: we must accept the fact. Our present 
business with the fact is to call up what is really very cu- 
rious when we come to think upon it,—that in matters of 
race-sympathy we are so little controlled by moral judg- 
ment, so much by the pulse of that unconscious heredity 
spoken of before. It happens that the great conflicts of 
history known to us have mostly been between those (like 
the Greeks and Persians) nearly alike wide of us in race 
and faith, or else those (as the French and English) both 
so near that other reasons sway our preference, if we have 
any. But it is a sentiment that runs deeper and shows 
itself in subtler ways, when a visible type of religious affin- 
ity, like the symbol of the Cross, touches us with a sense 
that possibly our better reason might disown. All the edu- 
cation we have got from historical criticism and moral 
judgment does not touch much our involuntary sympathetic 
admiration of the ferocious and disastrous adventure of the 
Crusades; and, Cross against Crescent, we have very likely 
been swayed just so in our unconscious sympathies on the 
ever-recurrent struggle in the East. There was founded in 
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Europe, about a thousand years ago, what Comte calls a 
“synergy” of nations, including a group of Catholic popula- 
tions that came to share a common political consciousness, 
and had its natural ally in the Eastern Empire. That com- 
mon consciousness, half political, half religious, has made 
one of the great factors in modern history; and, as we re- 
flect upon it, we shall see that its force is very far from 
being spent even yet. We do not go into historical proofs 
or illustrations: we merely hint the fact essential to our 
understanding of the name Christian in its real breadth of 
meaning. Mr. Johnson, in his Persia, has finely told with 
what vigorous sweep of imaginative sympathy the poet 
Firdusi gathered into one vast epic the most widely scat- 
tered traditions of the great Iranian race. With some 
suggestion like that, the obscurest and most ignorant of 
Christian sects, through scripture, hymn, or missionary 
appeal, has had its imagination lifted and widened, so as 
to take in, however dimly, grotesquely, feebly, a sweep of 
vision that marvellously supplements the narrowness of its 
creed. 

Thirdly, in respect of quality. If we try to put clearly 
to our thought the precise task and the best task which 
Christianity had to undertake, as a factor in human history, 
we shall find it to have been the long, slow, and hard task, 
to create a new type of social order,— that of antiquity being 
rotten and effete, that of barbarism being gross and rude. 
The essentials of that task were done during the terrible 
transition of what we call the Dark Age,—say from the 
fifth century to the eighth,— while the elements of it, and 
the law of its development, are found in its incessant refer- 
ence, at every point, to the ethics of the New Testament. 
The process by which this was done makes the real signifi- 
cance in Christian history of what we know, very inade- 
quately, as the creation of “canon law,” as we hope some 
day to illustrate in more detail. Our present business with 
it is this,—that from the type of social morals thus devel- 
oped we have all inherited and grown, dropping some feat- 
ures, adding others, but keeping those most fundamentally 
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characterizing it; so that, when we speak of Christian civ- 
ilization, society or morals, in distinction from Mussulman 
or Oriental, we know pretty accurately what we mean. 

It does not follow that we prefer it always, or at all 
points, to other types or other forms of social life; still less 
that those trained to another will admit the superiority of 
ours. A few years ago, Lutfullah, a cultivated Mahometan 
Hindoo, a traveller in England, made in the delightful 
record of his journey an elaborate comparison, on moral 
grounds, of English with Mahometan customs, particularly 
in regard to what we think our strongest points, family life 
and the treatment of women; deciding gravely in favor of 
the Oriental. On some other points, such as temperance 
and honesty in trade, we might perhaps more readily assent. 
But it is not at all necessary to decide such questions 
as that, absolutely or comparatively. What we are more 
or less conscious of, whether we clearly admit it to our- 
selves or not, is that— quite independent of our individ- 
ual standard of right and wrong —such a difference exists ; 
and that such qualities as we have are to be grown 
and ripened after our own (that is, the Christian) type of 
social ethics, and not that belonging to other peoples or 
other lands. Comparing one time or people with another, 
we are, indeed, far more apt to see the difference than the 
likeness, and to imagine that there is little or nothing in 
common. Even near neighbors are intoler:.nt of their small 
differences ; and, when it comes to aliens in race or faith, 
the feeling deepens to hatred and contempt. At the first 
hint of social customs that have grown up, unblamed, under 
the oldest and richest of the “ethnic” religions,— the Turk- 
ish harem with its eunuch-guard, the Hindoo Zenana and 
Suttee, the systematic infanticide of China,— we regard 
them with the same sort of abhorrence that we do the tattoo- 
ing and cannibalism of a Polynesian tribe; a feeling which 
is in part purely moral, but is in good part the mere antipa- 
thy and loathing which bespeak alienation of race and faith. 

It does not belong to our argument to go into any full 
description of what we have called the “Christian” type. 
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That would be, indeed, to forestall the tens of thousands of 
excellent sermons which will be preached next Sunday in 
exposition of its several points; for men, like bees, toil 
unconsciously together in the dark, working out the one 
pattern which an unseen Architect has prescribed to them 
all alike. What we have aimed to do, all we have aimed to 
do, is to insist on the manifest but forgotten fact that there 
is such a type of character as we have spoken of; and to 
urge that this, not. doctrinal or ecclesiastical definitions, is 
where we must seek the proper meaning of the name Chris- 
tian. That name, as most of us will admit, has quite lost 
its doctrinal signification; but it still means to us some- 
thing, and that something very precious and sacred and 
dear. We have spoken of it, indeed, in terms of character, 
morality, social custom. These are comparatively obvious 
and coarse. Where we feel the deeper and nobler meaning 
of the term is rather in the region of emotion,— of aspira- 
tion, contrition, sympathy, trust, hope, and joy. For these 
we should seek quite another sort of symbol,— one which we 
might find, perhaps, in the common sentiment that runs 
through the myriad “hymns of the ages,” but still more 
purely in that unique form of Christian art which we call 
ecclesiastical music, not including the florid modern “ quar 
tette,” which is an outgrowth of the Pagan Renaissance, 
having nothing to do with Christian worship, but what is 
at once maulier, tenderer, and nobler, and has grown from 
a million longings, sorrows, hopes, and prayers of many gen- 
erations. It is, after all, but a single type from the simple 
Gregorian chant up to the stupendous strains of Mozart's 
Requiem. For ourselves, wonted as we are to the most ster- 
ile and rationalizing forms of Protestant religious thought, 
we have never witnessed a genuine monument, relic, or 
ceremonial, such as older countries are so rich in, of a faith 
that was once hot and fervid, in form however widely 
differing from our own, without a deep powerful thrill of 
sympathy, pride, awe, gladness,— spontaneous, and from a 
source back of conscious thought, independent certainly of 
all doctrinal assent. The blood of that life is thicker than 
the water of our thin clear logic. 
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Of course, we understand that nineteen-twentieths of the 
Christian world would treat our pretension of spiritual 
fellowship with scorn and contumely. The visible symbol 
and the spoken creed make the ordinary test, and not the 
“witness of the Spirit,” of which we have spoken. The 
most radical and the most conservative of us stand together 
on the equal level of that all but universal “Christian” 
contempt. But our business is with the fact, not with 
men’s imaginations or interpretations of the fact. The 
scornful denial of the nineteen-twentieths does not cancel 
the law under which we inherit. It does not prevent us 
from saying, in perfect good faith and loyalty, that, by no 
choice of ours, but by birthright and inevitably, the name 
Christian includes us also, forming an ineradicable element 
in our higher life. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS ITS OWN LAW. 


The exceedingly interesting discussion of morals recently 
carried on in the Fortnightly Review between Messrs. Lilly 
and Huxley throws much light on the mental condition of 
two minds as affected by two diverse theories of morals; 
while it clearly reveals the important fact that in essentials 
of morality life is, to a large extent, independent of all the- 
ories. The moral life of the present is the product of all 
the past history of the race, slightly modified by the action 
of forces now under human control. Still, theories and 
statements are in order; for right thinking in the present 
will undoubtedly assist right action in the future. This 
article is written in the belief that the form of human con- 
duct which we call righteous is determined by laws pecul- 
iarly its own, while still it is greatly affected by its relations 
to other forms of thought and conduct. There seems to be 
room for a statement not precisely like that of either of the 
distinguished disputants already referred to. 

I use “righteousness” instead of “ethics” in my title, 
because, at the risk of being out of the fashion, I like it 
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better. Ethics is the Greek word, morality is the Roman 
word, righteousness is the Saxon word. Ethics is more 
philosophical, morality more formal, and righteousness more 
direct and practical. Once we said “moral training”; now 
we say “ethical culture.” Better than either is the older 
phrase, “instruction in righteousness.” 

In another paper, I have attempted to show that religion 
is its own evidence.* My statement now is that righteous- 
ness'may be established on its own independent basis, and 
that from the point of view of the moral, the ethical, or the 
righteous man (name him as you will), all the ordinary 
obligations of society, all the relations and interests of the 
individual, all the demands of progress and of self-culture, 
all the emotions, instincts, and reverences of religion, all the 
immensities and all the infinities, come within the sweep of 
the great commanding of righteousness, so that we at last, 
surveying the whole field of human thought and possibility, 
may affirm that there is nothing human which does not 
conform to, confirm, and illustrate the law of righteousness 
revealed in nature and man. 

Does it follow from this that I must say that ethics is the 
sole basis of religion? Not necessarily; for when one begins 
to think of anything in a right way, in all its relations, he 
begins to see everything, because all things are related to 
everything. But if he change his point of view, then, 
through the next great truth which he contemplates, he will 
again look out into infinity. An illustration drawn from 
chemical physics will serve my purpose. A receiver may 
be filled with gas, say oxygen. It is full. It will hold no 
more without increase of pressure. But into that jar, now 
full of oxygen, hydrogen may be poured, as if it were 
empty, without displacing the oxygen. Again it is full, 
full of oxygen and hydrogen, but as empty as ever for an- 
other, say carbonic dioxide, and so on indefinitely ; because, 
when a substance occupies all space, it does not occupy all 
the space there is. In this manner, every subject fills the 
whole universe of thought. But, when we have filled the 
whole universe with our thought, it is still as empty as ever, 
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if we have another thought to put into it. When we have 
shown, as we may, that Science can have for its field noth- 
ing less than universal space, we are not precluded from a 
similar discovery concerning religion. Having filled space, 
which was already full, with Religion, we may in like man- 
ner crowd it with Hsthetics, with Ethics, with any form of 
human thought or feeling concerning the infinite. The 
mistake of the specialist is to suppose that, when he has 
thought out to the limits of his horizon, he has “ pre- 
empted ” all space, and that all other comers are poachers 
and squatters. 

With this preface, it is safe to say that the field of ethics 
is the universe, that it is co-extensive with science, with 
religion, with esthetics, with all life human and divine. To 
assert this inclusively is to open the mind. To assert it 
exclusively is to confine ourselves to a conception of the 
universe which is too narrow and inadequate. 

An illustration drawn from the Athanasian Creed will 
serve my purpose still better, and incidentally, perhaps, 
take some of the absurdity out of that mathematical puzzle. 
Through the Father, they who composed that creed saw the 
whole of God, through the Son the whole of God, through 
the Holy Ghost the whole of God. Each one was God, and 
yet there are not three Gods. The persons were not con- 
founded, and the substance was not divided. There was in 
the abstruse affirmations of that creed some perception of 
the truth that, if you take any flower out of “the crannied 
wall” of human life, and know it altogether, you will know 
everything. Of Religion, Ethics, and Asthetics, we may 
make a similar affirmation. They constitute a trilogy, a 
threefold word of God, any one of which, to the pure in 
heart, may seem to reveal the whole of God and Man and 
Human Duty. 

In order to simplify the discussion, we may waive our 
favorite theories of human nature, and then, beginning with 
the conception which may represent its moral development 
in its simplest terms, work up to more complicated, if not 
to larger, relations. 
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1. Yirst, then, man may be regarded as an automaton, the 
association of his feelings and thoughts being determined 
for him,—a being conscious, indeed, but without freedom 
of will or action ; “an aggregate of feelings and ideas, actual 
and nascent,” an aggregate which death, the universal sol- 
vent, dissolves into its component parts; a being who, be- 
cause of his unstable equilibrium, may be compared to a 
wave of the sea, “driven of the wind and tossed,” then 
sinking back again into the ocean of life, undistinguished 
and unknown. In him what do we find? Clearly, a creat- 
ure who has had a moral experience, and who has inherited 
the results of the moral experience of his ancestors. There 
is for him a way which he calls right, and a way which he 
calls wrong. He believes that he ought to live and to act 
in the right way, and that he ought not to live and to act in 
the wrong way. If he try to erase these distinctions or to 
act as if they did not exist, he suffers for it; and he knows 
that it serves him right. If he be well-born and well-bred, 
a fair specimen of his race, he will find in his mental consti- 
tution, together with many other furnishings, certain moral 
antipathies and moral sympathies which represent the moral 
experiences of his ancestors, and bind him to certain courses 
of action. He discovers that his prejudices are protective. 
They tend toward safety and happiness for himself, and act 
for the progress and preservation of society. One need only 
refer to the final demonstration of the law in the writings of 
Herbert Spencer. A law which thus naturally shapes itself 
in the consciousness of human beings as authoritative may 
be expressed in this way. To every one is due that which 
befits his nature ; and the rule of social intercourse is, “ To 
him who gives me what befits my nature I owe that which 
befits his.” That is hisdue and my duty. Put in slightly 
more altruistic form, it becomes the Golden Rule. 

On the very first round, then, of the ladder of human prog- 
ress, the human automaton, bereft of freedom of will and 
choice, regarding himself as but the temporary product of the 
forces which have found in him their temporary expression, is 
forced to acknowledge within himself a law which is not of 
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his making, and before him a narrow way in which he must 
walk to his destiny, to the good or to the evil which is ap- 
portioned to him according to that law. This is the “ Cal- 
vinism of Nature.” Fearful as were the conceptions of the 
divine law formulated by Calvin and Edwards, they in no 
respect surpass the lesson which Nature teaches as to the 
inviolability and the sanctions of the moral law. If one 
look at the dark side of things, and look at nothing else, he 
may find material to feed the most gloomy imagination. 
But he will find nothing there to suggest that there is no 
law of conduct. If he look on the light side of life, he will 
find much to cause delight. But he will find nothing to 
prove that conduct is a matter of indifference. It is some- 
times feared that to regard man as but a transient effect of 
eternal forces would tend to the abolition of the moral law. 
But not so. Such a doctrine may breed pessimism and 
despair. But there is no narcotic for the conscience in the 
idea which Nature enforces with terrific sanctions, the 
idea that by the supreme powers, whether blind or seeing 
(and, if blind, all the more terrible), all men are held to 
their fate, and must conform to law or perish. 

To trivial men, engaged in trivial pursuits, that law may 
seem of slight importance. But to such a person no law 
reveals its mighty meaning. To those who have come to 
any deep experience of life, but who see no reason to believe 
that the individual is anything more than a transient arrange- 
ment of matter, manifesting certain phenomena, the various 
necessities of the problem often make it seem even terrific. 
That a man should appear, shaped out of matter which is 
eternal, and which holds within itself the record of all the 
uses to which it has been put; that he should find within 
himself hope and fear, love and hate, desire and passion, 
which have been growing through a thousand generations, 
which now dominate his life; that, coming to the light of 
day upon this whirling planet, he should be conscious of life, 
should love it and feel the obligation to use it well,— that 
seems even to the nihilist and the pessimist a strange and 
solemn fact. Turguénieff is reported to have said: “ Our 
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reason tends to draw us toward materialism ; our heart pulls 
us in another direction. For my part, with !ong experience 
of life, I now decide in favor of the heart. The human 
heart is a voice, a great voice of nature; and its cravings 
are indications which no reasoner, though he were a posi- 
tivist, should disregard.” In the Lilly-Huxley controversy 
there is nothing more marked than the way in which on 
both sides “the heart” speaks in the same tones. Both 
dread and dislike the same things in conduct, although one 
approaches the subject from the side of “freedom,” and the 
other from that of “ determinism ” in morals. 

2. Let us now slightly change our point of view, and try to 
see how the unchangeable law will look to one who, regard- 
ing himself with awe and wonder as an “aggregate of the 
phenomena” which are present to his consciousness, admits 
the idea that he is a being independent of the phenomena 
which are present to his consciousness, a nowmenon in whom 
and to whom phenomena manifest themselves; a being, 
also, who has power to determine to some limited extent 
the course of phenomena. For him, the law of conduct will 
remain unchanged. Now, as before, that which befits his 
nature will be the measure of his debt, his due, his duty. 
But there will now be a change in his estimate of what is 
due to him and from him. For, whereas before he regarded 
himself as a product, a transient combination of the forces 
which temporarily meet in him, flowing through him out of 
the past into the future of the race, or perchance, if he die 
unknown, unhonored, or childless, sinking back into the 
sum of physical forces,—he now regards himself as some- 
thing more than that. He is a shaper of events, a pro- 
ducer. He has power to decide between many possible 
uses of the energy which manifests itself within him. To 
deepen the awe and wonder with which he before regarded 
that impressive manifestation within himself of the Eternal 
Energy, comes the consciousness that, as part of that En- 
ergy, he, being self-moved, is responsible for its present 
course and its future direction. 

This idea that every human being is an independent 
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centre of force, a power as well as a product, may have 
no marked effect on a man of trivial aims. On him no 
idea will make its mark, and for him no law will have sol- 
emn sanctions. But in powerful natures the belief becomes 
a mighty incentive to action. This has been the creed of 
the great fighters, leaders, lawgivers, and governors of men. 
Even when they, as they often have, considered themselves 
to be fated to do their work, their fatalism has taken the 
form of conscious energy. They were part of the Power 
by which they were fated, and shared the joy of its freedom. 
To such a one, that which he shall call right will relate 
not only to the full unfolding of his nature and the happi- 
ness which comes with the satisfaction of his legitimate 
desires: it will relate also to his work and to the changes 
which he may effect independent of his own well-being. 
That conviction is all that saves Tennyson’s new “ Locksley 
Hall” from pessimism. He says: — 


“ Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine, 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 


“ Follow Light, and do the right,— for man can half control his doom,— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.” 


3. Especially will this be true, if again we change our 
point of view by attributing to the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy which manifests itself in us something like that 
through which it is manifest in us; namely, conscious in- 
telligence. When, with Emerson, one begins to say and 
believe that “conscious Law is King of kings,” then the 
whole meaning, scope, and purpose of the moral law receive 
sudden enlargement. That which before was a scientific 
expression of the method by which force manifests itself, 
the observed condition on which organisms may retain their 
existence and do their work, and work together, suddenly 
undergoes expansion and gains power. That which was 
before a record of the expression seen on the face of nature 
suddenly becomes a hint of the intelligence of which the 
expression is the outward and visible sign. 

Here let me guard my statement, for the possibilities 
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of nonsense at this point are infinite. I do not mean, as 
many seem to suppose, that the man who believes in God 
will have a deeper sense of the mystery of life and a finer 
perception of the power of the moral law than any or all 
others who do not; for one must compare the relative force 
of ideas, not in different minds of different calibre, but in 
the same mind under the same conditions. To illustrate 
what I mean, let me attempt a brief imaginary biography of 
a thinker going through the successive phases of thought. 
Let us take him just at the moment when the usual argu- 
ments for theism have begun to seem to him unreal and 
conventional. Simultaneously, and perhaps as cause of 
this change, comes a new perception of the mystery of mat- 
ter and force. Through some one of the microscopic lenses 
so numerously provided by modern research, he looks, and 
sees (let us say) the automatic looms of time working for 
centuries according to the laws of heredity. The processes 
and results are amazing. Looking back for centuries, he 
sees perhaps an ancestor of his own. In his face are signs of 
moral power or weakness, features which are signs of char- 
acter,—a strongly built nose or a weak one, a short upper 
lip or an under one hugely projecting, or in eye or brow 
or cheek or chin, the specific signs of moral character. Look- 
ing in a glass to see “ what manner of man he is,” he sees 
in his own face the same signs of weakness or power. How 
have the centuries been bridged? Borne by what vehicle 
or by what process have these moral forces come to him 
across the multitudinous waves of two hundred years? In 
the loins of that potent ancestor were certain microscopic 
vitalized particles, whether centres of attraction and repul- 
sion, points of fogce, or persistent atoms of indestructible 
matter, nobody knows or at present can know. But the 
wonder of it is that perhaps one, certainly a small assem- 
blage, of those atoms or points of force, contains within 
itself the whole life-history of that man’s race and all the 
potentialities of all his descendants who inherit from him. 
These atoms have no organs or features; and yet they con- 
tain the record of all the brains which have thought, and 
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the eyes which have looked out under the brains, and the 
ears which have heard, and the hands which have wrought, 
and the hearts which have beat high with hope or have 
been depressed by sorrow. They have preserved the record 
of the physical organs, and also of thoughts, feelings, hopes, 
and fears, of the physical, mental, and moral adventures and 
fortunes, of all those through whom they have passed. The 
records are commingled, but never lost. They are more 
mysterious than Egyptian hieroglyphics or cuneiform in- 
scriptions. They flow into every life from countless streams 
of ancestry. And yet they preserve their identity, they 
assert their individuality; and after two hundred years one 
can trace in himself the tokens of hereditary moral force. 
A psalmist said, “In thy book were all my members written, 
which day by day were fashioned, when as yet there were 
none of them”; and the wonder of it again is that these 
indestructible records were made not in stone nor on tablets 
of clay, but on combinations of matter as evanescent as the 
sparkle on an ocean wave or the shimmer in a sheet of sum- 
mer air. No particle of nerve tissue or of gray matter in 
the brain can keep its place unchanged even for a second 
of time. 

Now, whea the subject of our brief biography sees all 
these things through the lens provided for him by modern 
research, he is charmed and fascinated by the ceaseless and 
unconscious play of atoms. The new wonder will eclipse 
the old. He will exclaim, “ The half has not been told 
me”; and he may easily believe that this revelation super- 
sedes the ancient theism. And so it does, if the ancient 
theism stays outside of modern thought. But it will not 
stay there. Suppose now, because as mych depends upon 
the light as upon the lens, we let shine through the living 
products of these automatic looms the light of the idea that 
“conscious Law is King of kings.” Will there be no trans- 
formation, no revelation of things unseen or dimly seen 
before? Will there be no sudden illumination of thought? 
Will the atheist or the non-theist gain no higher thought of 
phenomena and no better clew to the investigation of the 
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mysteries of life which are to him so fascinating and so 
inscrutable? The question cannot be settled by argument 
or proof. It will be answered by each one according to his 
temperament and training, his experience and tendency. 
For me, but one answer is possible. The moral law, with- 
out changing its nature or its demands, becomes immeasu- 
rably more august and commanding when it is received, not 
only as a mode of matter and force, a condition of organ- 
ized life and perfection, a natural and eternal law of all life, 
but is also seen to be the manifestation in human life of 
the essential law of a conscious intelligence out of which all 
life comes. To me there can be on this earth no moral iaw 
without a moral being. Were all men to perish, the law 
would become obsolete. With finite and perishable beings, 
the law must be finite and subject to lapses. Eternity and 
Infinity can be predicated of the moral law only on the. 
supposition that in an Infinite and Eternal Being the law is 
a mode of life and a manifestation of the divine energy. 

A moral universe without a moral being co-extensive 
with the universe is to me as much an impossibility as a 
living, conscious, moral man without a mind in his body. 
And yet still I say that righteousness is its own law, be- 
cause it is our expression for the science of right living in 
all the known relations of life. Had a man no love or hope 
or fear, had he no desire for friendship nor any need of 
comfort, if aspiration, the instinct of worship, and the sense 
of dependence were absent from his nature, if all that we 
call religious in our ordinary use of words were wanting 
in man, still the moral law would force its claims and its 
sanctions upon all self-respecting men. To assert that the 
thought of the Infinite Presence does add something of 
mighty meaning and majesty to that law is not to say that 
religion as it springs from theism is the basis of morals. 
Especially ought we to avoid the error into which they fall 
who assert that, religion being even transiently suppressed, 
the world will straightway rush into a social condition of 
which M. Zola would be the only proper historian. The 


righteousness of the world has been too long making to be 
4 
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erased in @ year or a century. The texture of human nat- 
ure woven on the roaring looms of time has the threads of 
the moral consciousness too firmly struck into their place 
and felted there with use to be easily displaced. The tinct- 
ures of the moral sympathies and antipathies are too well set 
to fly at any mild bleaching of the fabric. The moral nat- 
ure of the best part of the world is sufficiently strong to 
outwear a longer religious interregnum than the world is 
likely to see. Nothing could more finely illustrate this fact 
than the equal confidence in moral laws and objects ex- 
pressed by both the disputants already cited. Prof. Huxley 
thinks that spiritualism is but “little better than material- 
_ ism turned upside down,” and with its “effete mythology ” 
he will “have nothing to do”; and yet he has a moral 
ideal of a noble quality, and what some call his materialism 
is a poetic description of matter, in which he attributes to 
it endowments, and makes it the vehicle of energy so vast 
and wonderful that theism may gain much by the incorpo- 
ration of the whole body of his science as one chapter of its 
“divinity.” He is opening the conception of the physical 
world to such an extent that its transparent beauty sug- 
gests the shining through it of that which Mr. Lilly be- 
lieves in as Spirit. Certainly, in the most conspicuous 
representatives of the scientific method of exposition there 
is no sign of any moral delinquency or any perceptible 
lowering of the standard of the moral ideal. It is true that 
Mr. Lilly easily convicts Prof. Huxley of inconsistency in 
the use of language, and makes it plain that he cannot at 
the same time employ the terms which have been invented 
by idealists and those which are appropriated by material- 
ists without exposing himself to the charge of sometimes 
meaning one thing and teaching another. Here Mr. Lilly 
touches the weak spot of modern science, and shows the 
need of that something which he does not himself supply, 
to give “the promise and potency” of matter its proper 
place in the divine order. The controversy is brilliant 
beyond any recent example, and in dialectics Prof. Huxley 
is undoubtedly worsted. But, for all that, Prof. Huxley 
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sees more than he can tell; and the story will yet be told in 
fitting phrase and with logical coherence, and then one 
great battle will have been fought. At this point, Mr. 
F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism (let us hope, as he believes) 
points out the way of harmony and reconciliation. He 
holds that all this confusion of thought and statement 
comes from a fatal defect in the philosophy of agnosticism. 

4. Once more now we may change a little our outlook by 
admitting the idea (which springs up early in human devel- 
opment) that this moral agent whom we are considering is 
a being whose conscious existence does not cease with the 
dissolution of the body and the release of the physical 
forces which for a brief season have met in him. Up to 
this time, the horizon of his own activity has been circum- 
scribed around him with a short radius. All his personal 
plaus have had brief time for their fulfilment. Within one 
century, at the best, he must bring his plans and his hopes. 
Within that time, he must expect certain definite phe- 
nomena of growth, maturity, and decay. He may be mag- 
nanimous enough to look beyond the moment when for him 
time shall be no longer, and to work for those who come 
after him. He may rejoice, hoping that after him the good 
he does may live, and in the stream of human life find 
brief immortality. Human nature is magnanimous enough 
for that. But, for all that, he knows that 


“ The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


He knows that now; and he knows, if he be only a transient 
manifestation of the Eternal Energy, that when human 
time shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky be gathered 
like a scroll within the tomb unread forever, it will then 
be as if he had never been, as if humanity had never been, 
unless, indeed, the mighty Creator shall take a sad satisfac- 
tion in saving the wreck of a world to enrich with it some 
other world starting on a like career of progress to the tomb. 
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But now if upon the mind of a thinker so engaged with the 
problems of destiny there break, in any real and vivid con- 
ception, the belief that he and all men are not only “in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed,” but also that he will continue to share that 
energy after death has passed over him, will not that con- 
ception give a wider horizon than he has ever dreamed of? 
Is there any way in which he can permanently attach human 
interests to the Infinite Energy, if he have no power of con- 
tinuance ? 

Here, again, I say, the nature of the law is the same. 
Human duty is by this thought unchanged except for the 
enlargement of the field of its operations. The change is 
not of kind, but of degree; and in a small mind, having 
trivial aims, there may, under the influence of this belief, 
be less enthusiasm for righteousness than springs up spon- 
taneously in the life of one who was better born and better 
bred, but who has lost or never had the hope of the life im- 
mortal. But admitting that, still I say that even to extend 
the expectation of man but one lifetime beyond the grave 
would work a change in every human purpose and uplift to 
higher ends every human hope. 

For all that, it is still true that, so far as men do right 
at all, they commonly do it without knowing why. The 
process of evolution is accompanied by an instinct that the 
way of right lies in the direction which evolution is taking. 
There is a natural repulsion from the estate of the brute and 
the savage. Whenever one has fairly escaped them, he 
begins to hate and to despise them. He contemns them 
overmuch, indeed, because, to make sure of her end, as 
Emerson says, “Nature always overloads her tendency.” 
And the end which Nature seeks is to make out of brutes 
and savages rational beings. 

A savage is what? Simply a rational being with the in- 
stincts and the habits of an animal. 

A civilized man is what? Simply an animal with the 
habits and instincts of a rational being. 

What is progress? That process in which the animal goes 
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out of human nature, and the rational element comes in. 
Why do we call progress the law of human life? Because 
in the lease by virtue of which man holds possession of this 
earth it is plainly written that he is the rightful tenant who 
can best subdue the animal and most quickly establish in 
ascendency the manhood of .the race. For the men who 
deny that law, and attempt to enforce their denial, we build 
asylums, hospitals, workhouses, prisons, and gallows ; and for 
them Providence provides poverty, and pestilence, war, de- 
struction, and death. And they who obey the law? They 
“rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” They find liberty, opportunity, health, strength, 
and life. He who is rising is the successful and happy man. 
He who is going downward toward the brute is the failure. 
This all men see and confess. The law is clear enough, and 
just as clear in the low stages of life as in the high. 

I have looked at the law of righteousness as it appears 
to me in four phases, corresponding to four ideas; namely, 
automatism, moral freedom, an Infinite Life in the universe, 
and a permanent personality in man. I have not said that 
the moral law depends upon any one of these for its sanc- 
tions. But I have affirmed its independent origin and 
growth out of the instincts and practical necessities of 
human experience. I shall close now, however, with the 
question whether these successive expansions of our thought 
do not accurately correspond to successively better condi- 
tions for the practice of righteousness. Does it make no 
difference what a man thinks of himself and his possible 
fortunes when he is planning his life? The moment one 
passes out of that phase of morals which is merely the result 
of a blind protective instinct, and begins to think and act 
as a rational being, it makes all the difference what he thinks 
of himself, what is expected of him, and what befits his 
nature. 

Suppose one accepts the doctrine of evolution, what shall 
be his answer to the young man who comes with his prob- 
lem of ethics? He asks if all things have not been right 
at some stage of human progress. You answer, Yes. He 
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asks if the virtues of one age do not become the sins of 
another. You answer, Yes. He asks what shall hinder him, 
if he desires to eat human flesh, or to practise polygamy or 
highway robbery. What will you say? If he ask if these 
things are not right for him who thinks they are right, what 
will you say? For my part, I accept the consequences of 
my belief; and to such a man I answer: “ Yes: if you are in 
the stage of progress which corresponds to the things you 
mention, then they are right for you. But, in order to have 
the benefit of the exception, you must take the social rank 
which befits your profession. If you are an animal and 
nothing more, then the morals of the farm-yard are in order. 
They are perfect for the farm-yard. If you are a savage, 
then the morals which befit and protect the savage state are 
in order. They are not admirable according to a civilized 
taste ; but, until you are civilized, they are permissible, at 
least until it is settled that you are incapable of civilization, 
and permission is given to those who have such work in 
charge to rid the world of you.” I answer thus; and then I 
say also, “ But there never was a stage of human progress 
since man was man when it was not shameful even for a 
savage to fall greatly below the level of his attainment.” If 
we thought such an inquirer had good stuff in him enough 
to make it worth our while to work upon him, we should as 
quickly as possible bring him to a noble thought of himself, 
and then leave his ethics to shape a rule of conduct. For 
the ideal must be the standard of the real. It is now, it 
always has been. Even the savage, brutal, ignorant, super- 
stitious, ruled by sorcerers, frightened by his personified im- 
aginations, deceived by his dreams, making his own pleasure 
the end of his action and might the measure of his justice,— 
even he is controlled by his ideal of that which befits his 
nature, and according to that ideal does mete out a certain 
rough justice to the subjects of his power. Even he could 
see that to fall below one’s self into a lower grade of social 
decency, toward a more bestial state, was to do that which 
was shameful. When Marcus Aurelius, assuming the pur- 
ple, exhorts himself to “think steadily as a Roman and a 
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man,” he no doubt thought the same thoughts, if he did not 
use the same words, with which some ambitious Maori chief- 
tain steadied himself on the eve of great events. 
De-gradation in morals is falling into a lower grade. De- 
pravity is that which issues from a mind crooked, distorted, 
misshapen, not in accordance with the ideal. Even “atav- 
ism” will become a term of moral reprobation whenever it 
is understood that it is a lapse toward a lower ancestral 
type, to the morals of a savage grandfather. These terms 
suggest the real issue in the controversy as to whether 
ethics is a sufficient basis for religion. It is a question as to 
what lifts a man or a race. The lusty strength of a brute 
charged in every nerve with passion may attract even a 
poet’s attention. As I look in the eyes of my dog, and see 
dawning reason, love, and confidence, he becomes attractive 
for the suggestions of unknown possibilities in the animal 
mind. The brute or the savage in healthy and natural 
relations with th: ~vorld of life about him is admirable. 
The brute or the savage going up is a still more interesting 
creature: he may even show signs of grandeur. But a 
brute or a savage going downward is an unpleasant sight, 
and may be contemptible. The man with the passions and 
appetites of the brute becomes brutish and repulsive. Two 
men may meet on the same stage, on the same tempie steps, 
the one going up to pray, the other going down to plunder 
the pilgrims. As to the controversy between the advocates 
of the religious, the ethical, or the scientific bases of the law 
of conduct, the whole question turns on the other question, 
as to what ministers most to human progress. Are the 
elements of the problem above presented useful or other- 
wise? The conceptions of man as a being, a nowmenon, and 
not merely an aggregate of phenomena; that his conduct 
is controlled by partial freedom, and not by absolute deter- 
minism; that the eternal law is lodged in a moral being 
co-extensive with the law, and not in an absolute necessity ; 
that man has a persistent personality, and is not a fleeting 
consciousness,— are these or are they not elements of power? 
Do they add something to the ideal of the nature of man, 
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and so add something to the conception of what is due to 
the nature? If they do not so add something, it is prog- 
ress to strip them away from the moral ideal as increments 
which only obscure the real thing and so confuse the moral 
judgment of the race. If they do add anything of value 
to man’s conception of himself, of what is due to and from 
him, then to retreat from them is moral retrogression, to be 
followed in the long run by moral degradation. 

Such are the questions on which mankind is now invited 
to pass judgment. The final judgment of thinkers will 
probably not be that of Tennyson, who says: — 


“The Good, the Pure, the True, the Just,— 
Take the charm “ Forever” from them, and they crumble into dust.” 


But it will make a vast difference how a man thinks of him- 
self. The righteousness of a race which accepts the theory 
of atheism, or non-theism, cannot be exactly the same as the 
righteousness of a race which has imbedded in its conscious 
life the belief of Derzhanir, as thus expressed : — 


“Though but an atom midst immensity, 
Still I am something fashioned by thy hand. 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels had their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF CRIME. 


The generally recognized increase of crime among us, 
during the last thirty years, was recently declared from a 
Boston pulpit to be due, “not to impalpable and insidious 
causes, to the decay of reverence for sacred things, the 
increase of wilfulness and lawlessness, but, above all, to 
our whole national system of dealing with crime,” or rather, 
from the tenor of the discourse, to our system of dealing 
with criminals. 

But there is danger lest, in exalting the consideration of 
the results of crime, and looking too exclusively to methods 
of treatment of criminals for relief from it, we shall become 
indifferent to, or altogether lose sight of, its causes. Now, 
it is obvious, if there were no crime, there would be no crim- 
inals, and consequently no prisoners, to make remedial 
measures necessary. The philosophical, reasonable course, 
then, seems to be to stop crime at its source, to stop the 
stream at the fountain-spring, and, if possible, to prevent 
its flow. 

Some of the conclusions reached as to the causes of crime 
have been formulated by the editor of the International 
Record of Charities and Correction, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What, in your judgment, are the greatest causes of 
crime?” I insert them here, as showing the trend of opin- 
ion among those best informed, who have made the subject 
a special study : — 


1. Human depravity, or the preference of the lower to the higher 
good ; 

2. Ignorance of the relations and obligations of individuals to others 
or to the public, whether such ignorance be the result of want of instruc- 
tion, attention, or natural capacity; 

8. Our democratic institutions, which stimulate individual ambition 
to the utmost, intensify the energy of the struggle for supremacy, lead 
to an overestimate of the real value and utility of wealth, and concen- 
trate the attention of men upon business and politics to the exclusion of 
loftier themes and pursuits ; 

4. The changes in methods of transacting business, due to the sud- 
den and enormous development of machinery and its substitution for 

5 
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human brain and muscle, joined to the growth of mammoth corporations 
and the enormous aggregation of capital in their hands ; 

5. The materialistic tendency of modern thought, consequent upon 
the brilliant scientific discoveries and inventions of the past half-century, 
which have had an intoxicating influence upon the human intellect ; 

6. The weakening of the marriage relation and its replacement to a 
certaic extent by other forms of sexual activity, and the reluctance of 
men and women who are married to fulfil the duties of marriage ; 

7. Intemperance, though the amount of crime directly traceable to 
excessive indulgence in the use of ardent spirits is far less than is com- 
monly supposed ; 

8. The one-sided training given in our public schools. For exclusive 
attention is paid to the intellectual development of pupils, too little 
to practical morality and to physical training. The want of a trade 
is a common cause of crime. 


It is a strange and anomalous condition of the religious 
life of our times that it is utterly unable to dissociate relig- 
ious instruction from dogmatic instruction, to the great 
injury of our public school systems; and their failure to 
furnish the moral instruction requisite for the training of 


honest and useful citizens is an irreparable loss to society. 
It should be perfectly feasible, in this era of general cultiva- 
tion and intelligence, to unite the various religious bodies 
upon some simple scheme of non-sectarian religious and 
moral instruction for the public school. Failing in this, 
why is it not entirely practicable to introduce the German 
method of giving separate sectarian instruction two or three 
hours a week to Romanists, Protestants, and Jews? 

Another shortcoming of our school systems is their fail- 
ure to give instruction in civics in an elementary and prac- 
tical way. A knowledge of civic affairs or, in other words, 
an acquaintance with the formation and character of our 
government, with its laws, and of the rights and duties of 
each one under them, is not only important, but absolutely 
necessary to the formation of an intelligent moral and up- 
right citizen. Such instruction is sometimes given in the 
higher classes; but the great majority of those who leave 
the public school at the age of fourteen are thrust out into 
the world with little instruction as to their duties, with 
exaggerated notions of their rights, and no comprehension 
of their future responsibilities as citizens. 
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As to industrial training, its true purpose is not, as many 
suppose, to perfect the pupil in any particular trade, but to 
train the hand and the eye in the use of tools, to form cor- 
rect habits of observation and industry, so that at the end 
of his short scliool life he will not be industrially so helpless 
as he now is. When this training shall be made a compul- 
sory part of our common school course, it can be no longer 
said by our Prison Commissioners that “one-half of the 
advantages of prison life to youthful convicts is the acquire- 
ment of the habit of industrious labor.” 

To the causes named, doubtless many others, direct and 
indirect, could be added. Prominent among them are the 
prevailing agnosticism, the increasing luxury, the unrea- 
sonable condonation of crime, the maudlin sentimental- 
ism regarding prisoners, frequently the most debased and 
guilty of the most savage and inhuman acts. Fifty years 
ago, Balzac said, “Crime has been made poetical, tears are 
drivelled over assassins.” If capital punishment is to be 
administered, let it be done, as regards sex, impartially; as 
regards the public, secretly, without public advertisement, 
without interviews, without newspaper reporters, without 
the circulation of pictures and photographs, and the details 
of the every-day life of the malefactor. The effect of this 
unwholesome notoriety upon the weak-minded and ignorant, 
especially the criminal class, is to elevate the unfortunate 
into a martyred hero, who quits the stage in a scene of melo- 
dramatic glory. The result is to weaken the effect of pun- 
ishment, to make crime appear less hideous and repulsive, 
more excusable, more popular, and after all, in the estima- 


tion of the public, not the disgrace that the law intends to 
make it. 


To return to our subject. 

The whole drift of our educational systems is towards the 
abnormal development of the intellect, to the neglect of the 
_ practical side of life. The duty of reforming our educa- 

tional systems, so that they shall conform more closely and 


more practically to the pressing needs of the century, is, 
then, first and paramount. 
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In the discourse already referred to, the writer speaks of 
our “national system of dealing with crime.” To our great 
discomfort, we have no such system. It is true we have a 
national judiciary and a national banking law. We once had 
a national bankrupt law, and should have one now. We 
should have a national divorce law, and a national criminal 
code applicable to crime in every State of the Union. As 
the unhappy and unfortunate result of our present want of 
uniformity, we have a large floating population of criminals, 
who move from State to State, and who swarm like unclean 
birds where crime is greatest, where the laws are least 
severe, where justice is most blind, and punishment least 
sure. 

The disparity in the State penal codes is very striking. 
In Ohio, the code is most progressive and advanced in the 
treatment of criminals. ‘Every person who, after having 
been twice convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in some 
penal institution for felony, whether committed heretofore 
or hereafter, and whether committed in this State or else- 
where within the limits of the United States of America, 
shall he convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in the Ohio 
penitentiary for felony hereafter committed, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an habitual criminal; and, on the expiration 
of the term for which he shall be so sentenced, he shall not 
be discharged from imprisonment in the penitentiary, but 
shall be detained therein during his natural life.’* Vir- 
ginia has a similar code.} In Maine, but two convictions 
are required under a similar code, the statute being per- 
missive, and not mandatory, like the others.¢ In Delaware 
and Maryland, the whipping-post flourishes, the latter State 
having been forced to establish it in self-defence against 
the swarming criminals of a border State. In Georgia, the 
chain-gang and lease system —a memory of a barbaric age, 
which by its severity and frequent inhumanity not only 
defeats the purpose of punishment in one race, but prevents 
it in the other—still remain. In other States we have 
penal systems so humane, ill-advised, and unpractical as 

* Ohio Session Laws, 1885. t Virginia Code, 1860. ¢ Rev. Stats., 1876, 
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equally to defeat their purpose by introducing the criminal 
in many instances to a life of ease, luxury, and free associa- 
tion with others of his class, with the frequent result of 
making him anxious to return to a home so superior to any 
he has before known. “Since the benevolent Howard 
attacked our prisons,” said Sydney Smith, “incarceration 
has become not only healthy, but elegant; and a county 
jail is precisely the place to which any pauper might wish 
to retire, to gratify his taste for magnificence as well as for 
comfort.” 

A notable instance of this undue lenity is the indulgence 
shown to habitual criminals,—the “ professionals,” who 
make a business of crime, and are known as the incorrigi- 
bles. Speaking of the class, Prof. Wayland, one of the 
best authorities in penology, says: “ They are the Robin 
Hoods and Rob Roys, under altered conditions. They are 
brothers in arms. They are members of a guild. They 
revel in the fierce delight of dangerous enterprise. In a 
word,” he continues, “we have among us, partly in prison, 
but in far larger proportion at liberty, a class who live by 
plunder, and whose pastime consists in deeds of violence.” 

Looking out upon society, we find, besides this profes- 
sional class which has been let out of prison walls to forage 
upon it, a vast number of undiscovered criminals who have 
escaped the clutches of the law, and still, unknown to it, 
make their presence felt in various ways in every large 
community. The story is told of an Alabama judge who 
was requested by the prisoner’s counsel to charge the 
jury that it was better that ninety-and-nine guilty per- 
sons should escape than one innocent be punished. In his 
charge, the judge remarked “that this, no doubt, was the 
intention of the law, but that the ninety-and-nine had es- 
caped long ago.” 

“ Underneath the crimes and the outrages registered by 
statistics,” says M. Tarde, “we have an ominous glimpse 
of the half crimes, the half outrages, the disregard of cus- 
toms, and the unpunished violations of law which multiply 
in fermentation in the nation.” Especially is this true of 
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the great black belt of our country, where the greater part 
of seven millions of our fellow-citizens lie in ignorance.* 

How, then, shall we reach this mass of dormant and active 
criminality, stifle its birth, and check its growth? I an- 
swer, By practical religious and moral education and the 
training of the hands to labor. 

The report of the Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
Commissioners of 1884, after reciting the various acts estab- 
lishing the schools, states that — 


The effect of the system of certified schools established by these 
enactments upon juvenile and adult crime has, on the whole, been very 
satisfactory. They are credited, we believe justly, with having broken 
up the gangs of young criminals in the larger towns, with putting an 
end to the training of boys as professional thieves, and with rescuing 
children fallen into crime from becoming habitual or hardened of- 
fenders; while they undoubtedly have had the effect of preventing large 
numbers of children from entering a career of crime. These conclusions 
are confirmed by the statistics of the juvenile commitments to prison in 
England and Wales since 1856 (two years before the passing of the 
first England: Reformatory Act and one year before the first Industrial 
Schools Act). In 


1856, number of commitments, 
1866, “ “ce “ 
1876, ty “ “ 


Since that time, the number has regularly decreased, and had fallen in 
1881 to 5,483. Before these schools went into operation, it is beyond 
a doubt that a larger portion of adult criminals of the worst classes 
consisted of those who, in their childhood, had been neglected or aban- 
doned to a career of crime,—a most important fact. From the cessa- 
tion of this source of supply, a gradual diminution in the number of 
criminals convicted of the graver or indictable offences might naturally 
be expected. And this result, due doubtless in part to other co-operat- 
ing causes, but largely to the agency of these schools, has been obtained 
with signal speed and to a remarkable extent. 


To return now to our own country. The Children’s 
Aid Society of New York maintains twenty-one industrial 
schools, and reaches ten thousand children, with a daily 
attendance of four thousand. During the existence of that 
society, the commitments of girls and women for vagrancy 
have fallen from 5,880 in 1860 to 2,565 in 1885 (from 1 in 


* See Unitarian Review for February. 
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138 to 1 in 566); the commitments of petty thieves, from 
1 in 748 in 1865 to 1 in 5,961 in 1885. Male vagrancy and 
juvenile commitments have also diminished. Drunkenness 
has decreased fifty per cent. in ten years, and general crime 
twelve per cent. 

Instances of the good results of moral and industrial 
training thus far reached could be multiplied. These are, 
however, hardly necessary, as its value is generally recog- 
nized and acknowledged. Austria, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark are all alive to its importance. 
In our own country, we still lag behind; and it is left to 
private enterprise and benevolence, or is still in the slough 
of désultory experiment, under the direction of hostile 
school boards. 

The unreasonableness of expecting immediate statistical 
results from the general introduction of technical training 
except among children who by poverty or crime are brought 
into notice will be at once apparent, as the character and 
habits of the adult population are not directly affected by it. 
It is obvious that drunkenness and crime may continue to 
increase in that adult population, as is shown by the expe- 
rience of those countries where the trial is being made. 

Nor can we judge as to the result of its adoption in 
Massachusetts by the result in other countries. For exam- 
ple, that which is gained by it in Austria, Germany, and 
France may be utterly lost by the terrible repression, de- 
pression, and emasculation of manhood and manly aspira- 
tions by the military systems of those countries. Their 
moral balance, too, is continually subject to violent changes 
and general disturbance, especially by victorious war. 

Unfortunately, we have at present no statistics which 
bear directly upon the relation between the growth of indus- 
trial education and the decrease of the defective and delin- 
quent classes even in those countries where it has been 
long established ; and, if we had, for us they would have no 
positive value. It is not prudent nor is it necessary to rely 
upon statistics. Of far greater value than volumes of statis- 
tics are the personal convictions and experiences of those 
who are practically interested in it. 
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A calm and dispassionate review of the causes of crime 
will convince the most skeptical that “ there are palpable 
and insidious causes” at work in the school and work-shop, 
in the forum and tield, which result in “the decay of rev- 
erence for sacred things,” in the decline of public morality, 
decrease in the love of virtue, and “ the increase of wilfulness 
and lawlessness.” In the discourse before cited, we read : — 


In the first place, I want you to remember that in no land in the 
world is crime so on the increase as in the United States. With all our 
patriotic pride, we have to confess that we are going downward in the 
scale of public morals faster than any great modern nation. ... In 1850 
there were in the prisons of the United States nearly 7,000 prisoners, in 
1860 there were 19,000, in 1870 about 33,000, and in 1880 more than 
59,000 prisoners. That is, in 1850 one in every 3,000 people was in 
prison, in 1860 one in every 1,600, in 1870 one in every 1,000, and in 
1880 one in every 837 of our vast and increasing population.... During 
the last six years the tide has not fallen. In our own Commonwealth, it 
has risen in about the same ratio. The last report of our Prison Com- 
missioners for 1885 puts the proportion of our prisoners to the entire 
population as 1 to 575, and for our county of Suffolk 1 to, 278. 


In reading a record so black and humiliating as this, one 
is almost inclined to assent to the opinion of Mr. Galton,— 
that “ the social condition of Athens, taken as a whole, was 
as superior to ours as we are superior to Australian sav- 
ages.” But, from a closer examination of statistical crime 
in two of “ the great modern nations” referred to, we obtain 
a crumb of comfort in finding that in our down-hill course 
we are not so. unaccompanied or so isolated as might be 
inferred from the writer’s statement. Crime in Germany 
and France is said by the keenest native observers to be 
not only statistically, but actually, in rapid augmentation. 
' In Saxony, “the number of criminals has increased a hun- 
dred per cent. in seven years, while the growth of popula- 
tion was but seven per cent. Criminals under eighteen 
years have increased four hundred and thirty per cent., and 
child criminals one hundred per cent. For an example of 
laurel trailed in the common sewer, Saxony may probably 
challenge, at heavy odds, any spot of an equal area and 
population in the whole world....In the eight old prov- 
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inces of Prussia, offences against property increased from 
1871 to 1877 by nearly fifty per cent....In Bavaria, for 
seven years, ending 1879, impure violence increased by two 
hundred and thirty-seven per cent.; and in Wiirtemberg, 
by two hundred and eighteen per cent. 

It may be remarked that, in determining the advance or 
decline in morality during long periods, statistics have but a 
secondary and partial value, as there is no positive relation 
between crime and morals. What was crime in the eigh- 
teenth century ceases to be crime in the nineteenth, and 
what was. no crime in the eighteenth becomes crime in 
the nineteenth. Our jovial great-grandfathers, who thought 
it no harm to dispose of three or four bottles of port at a 
sitting, and occasionally to be found under the table, would 
now be very much astonished to learn that they had com- 
mitted an offence against the State and were liable to impris- 
onment or fine. 

In the determination of the relative morality of States, 
criminal statistics are equally misleading, because of the 
difference in codes, in the numberof offences recognized in 
the enforcement of the law, in police regulations, which 
involve thoroughness and activity in the detection and pun- 
ishment of crime, and in general social conditions, and, 
finally, because of the great difference between States in 
the value, completeness, and accuracy of the statistics which 
are used as factors. The editor of Lend a Hand informs us 
that even in the State of Massachusetts, so noted for the 
accuracy of its administration, the census officers omitted 
in 1850 to include in the criminal statistics the population 
of the House of Industry, a penal institution of the city of 
Boston, but included it in their return in 1880, which 
action, the editor says, resulted in giving a “false impres- 
sion” of statistical crime in the State for twenty-five years. 

It may then reasonably be inferred that within the State, 
as well as without it, statistics of crime have but a second- 
ary and partial ethical value for two very obvious reasons 
at least: (1) Because statistical crime may at any time 
be suddenly increased or decreased by statute law; (2) 

6 
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Because they cannot reach the secret vices of the commu- 
nity, and only record that which accidentally appears upon 
the surface. 

What then, it may well be asked, is to be our guide in 
determining our moral progress or decadence ? 

It is to be determined, as Mr. Mill says, in the way that 
all truth is discovered,—“ by observation and reasoning,” 
guided by the contemporary political, moral, and civil his- 
tory, and with the aid of statistics, used as factors in the 
problem, rather than as conclusive arguments in its deter- 
mination. 

It is true that, in the present instance, we have arrived 
at the same objective point, however divergent our paths 
have been,—the startling and unwelcome conclusion that 
public morality in the State of Massachusetts is declining 
constantly and positively. 

We plead only for logical methods in the prevention and 
treatment of this decline, believing that it is only by the 
use of such methods that its causes can be reached and its 
course checked; and that, while the prison may in a degree 
be made reformatory, it cannot reach young and incipient 
criminals, or form habits of virtue and industry in the 
school population of the coming generation. “It is possi- 
ble,” says Mr. Sanborn, “to make prisons reformatory, but 
not, as society now is, to the extent conceived by the writer 
of this discourse ; and no experienced prison reformer would 
go that length.” 

In one of the interviews held on the subject, and reported 
in the Boston Advertiser, the interviewed is made to say: 
“Drunkenness! there is no drunkenness on the continent 
of Europe. I do not remember of seeing a drunken man 
while there. They drink nothing but light wines and beer, 
and no stronger liquors.” This is a very common fallacy. 
There is the best authority for stating that intemperance 
and drunkenness are rapidly increasing in Germany and 
France. The Marquis de Nadaillac asserts that “alcohol- 
ism is incontestably making serious ravages among the 
inferior classes of society; drunkenness has undergone a 
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most dangerous transformation in the substitution of dis- 
tilled liquors for fermented drinks.”* “In forty-five years, 
ending 1875, the consumption of beer in France increased 
per head one hundred and fifty per cent., and of brandy two 
hundred per cent., while alcoholic insanity had increased 
fivefold in twenty years.” f 

Turning to Germany, we find that, “ per capita of its pop- 
ulation, it drinks four times as much beer and three times 
as much brandy as France,” and that since 1873 “ Alsace- 
Lorraine has increased by fifty per cent. its drinking saloons, 
and that its consumption of brandy, as against that of wine, 
gives a fearful index, namely: in 1876, wine to brandy = 
4:1; in 1877, 8: 1; in 1878, 2:1; in 1879, 1 1-2:1; or 
the consumption of brandy had doubled in four years.” ¢ 

The great tide of materialism, skepticism, and moral tur- 
pitude, rising in Germany, has swept over and pearly sub- 
merged France, invaded England, crossed the broad Atlantic, 
and is now surging at our doors, sapping our life-blood and 
threatening to engulf the continent. Its presence is felt in 
the enfeebled morality of the whole community. How to 
stem this advancing tide is not a question for ministers 
and moralists alone, but for every practical man and woman 
in the land. It is a question of moral life or death, of 
crime or honesty, of security or insecurity, of property, of 
life, of honor, of the virtue of our sons and daughters, of 
our wives and mothers, of the sanctity of the family and 
the home. 

GEORGE R. STETSON. 


* Affaiblissement de la Natalité en France, 1881. 
t Von Oettingen’s Moralstatistik. t Von Oettingen, 
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SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. * 


The recent German elections, in which the man of “ blood 
and iron” has scored another triumph, have revealed the 
strength in his Germany of an element which the policy of 
“blood and iron” may, in a measure, be considered to have 
created. The Socialists, it is true, have not so many repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag as before; and, as the Liberals, 
they still wear the print of the German “grand old man’s” 
mailed fingers. Their meetings, even when held with the 
Liberals, were unceremoniously dispersed by the police, and 
fine and imprisonment made, as they are ever, what promi- 
nent Socialists must expect. But the party, though proba- 
bly with even fewer thoroughly national features in it, has 
shown, in the late contest with the government, a terrible 
persistency and a power of life which may justly encourage 
those who see in Socialism the new order of the world. Bis- 
marck has the Reichstag for the present, it is true, under his 
control. We can suppose that Windhorst, though re-elected, 
will hardly be in the mood to indulge in some Jesuit jeu 
d’esprit at the expense of the Chancellor, and that no Lib- 
eral, when Bismarck, according to his right, is discussing 
some matter foreign to the debate, will scream at him 
“over half a dozen heads” to return to the subject (zur 
Sache). He is now master; but at the same time by a 
dangerous victory,— one too forced and dramatic to be last- 
ing, and one that reveals in the masses of the people, espe- 
cially in the great commercial centres, a hatred of the gov- 
ernment which can give the second founder of Germany 
little comfort. 

The effort of the Socialists to force their idea upon the 
whole labor world, their active propaganda from Leipzig 
and Berlin to Chicago, make their doctrines of more than a 
mere dilettante interest, especially to us in America, where 
the admixture of Teutons is introducing so many new phases 


*Nore.— The writer of this article (which is prepared at our special request) says 
in a private note, speaking of Lassalle, “I had my attention attracted to his life 
and doctrines by being brought in contact, while in Leipzig, with several of his fol- 
lowers.”’— Ep. 
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into the old Anglo-Saxon order. And, even to a disinter- 
ested observer, German Socialism, emerging, as it does, from 
that home of dreams and ideas, has a certain romantic inter- 
est which may repay some study of it. 

Socialism in Germany, as one need not be told, has its 
origin since the French Revolution, and in its ideas of a 
more general human equality than was possible under the 
feudal régime. In the eighteenth century, after its long 
sojourn in the medieval woods, humanity had come, as it 
were, to consciousness of the tragic, insufficient lot of the 
common man, of his sufferings and his wrongs. The 
common man began to attract a sympathy which no amount 
of class selfishness could in any instance completely stifle, 
and in the French Revolution established for himself a classic 
precedent of resisting a tyrannical class and of taking posses- 
sion of the State. This was the key-note to the triumph of 
the Jacobins in the Revolution of 1789, and it is the key- 
note to the Revolutions of 1848 in France and Germany. It 
was inevitable that, in this new sense of individual worth, 
the oppressed class, whether the bourgeoisie before the great 
Revolution, or whether the laboring class after it, should 
declare its freedom, and, according to its nationality and 
the range of its ideas, proclaim some theory of its rights 
and attempt to act on it. Since 1789, and the emancipation 
of the third class, the bourgeoisie, from the old aristocracy, 
this class struggle found itself again in the proletariat, and 
has produced Communism in France and Socialism in Ger- 
many,—two “orders of thought” with which all have a 
sufficient or growing acquaintance. 

French Communism, in its poetic, Utopian features, is par- 
ticularly well known in America, where it is associated with 
the Brook Farm experiments and with other idyllic schemes 
of this nature. The most enlightened among the commun- 
ists of this order soon found, however, that the Unité Uni- 
verselle of Fourier and Saint-Simon’s Nouveau Christianisme 
were not solutions of the problem of inequalities, and that 
the condition of the lower orders was one beyond their 
power to change or amend. They had succeeded up to 
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that time in starting a few enthusiasts from among the 
bourgeoisie and a fanatical remnant of the nobility out into 
the wilderness after an impossible state of affairs; but the 
class which really suffered, whose grief had some deeper 
seat than a mere dilettante “ world-pain” or a morbid long- 
ing after a “state of nature,”— this class they had never 
reached. To affect this class in any permanent way seems 
to have been left to German Socialism. Convinced that 
class distinctions could never be removed by creating small 
Icarias and Utopias in the midst of what the Anglo-socialist, 
Mr. Hyndman, calls “ anarchical competition,” the founders 
of German Socialism gave to their doctrines a much more 
decidedly political bearing. They aimed, first of all, at the 
government, and could see no shorter road* to the goal 
than the capture of the State, and its reconstruction on an 
entirely different social basis. 

Socialism, in its most modern shape, is specifically Ger- 
man. As early as 1842, Rodbertus, a mild-tempered, intel- 
ligent Liberal had begun hi’ contribution to Socialism, and 
had taken the first step towards freeing it from its more 
fanatical, communistic forms. Rodbertus was, however, a 
practical politician, and, as Karl Marx, a Socialist chiefly in 
theory. He thought certain radical changes in the old 
order necessary, but did not think that they could be made 
in less than five hundred years. Naturally, he was not an 
agitator. He gave no occasion for immediate alarm, and his 
views owe their prominence largely to their similarity to 
those of the real founders of German Socialism. The labor- 
ing classes in Germany, with so much that was revolution- 
ary seething and fermenting in their world, must have some 
more direct advocacy ; and this was at hand chiefly in two 
German Jews, who worked up the ideas and enthusiasms of 
the French Communism into a clearly defined system on the 
basis of Adam Smith and the Hegelian philosophy,— Karl 
Marx, the world-apostle of Socialism and the founder of the 


* In the ever-growing Socialist literature, historical and polemical, probably the 
two most instructive works are De Laveleye’s well-known Socialisme Contemporain 
and Franz Mehring’s Die Deutsche Social-Demokratie. Moresympathetic than either 
of these is Richard T. Ely’s French and German Socialism. 
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International Social Democracy, and Lassalle, a handsome, 
adventurous young Israelite from a bourgeois family in Bres- 
lau. It was left to Marx and Lassalle, partly together and 
partly in opposition to one another, to make Socialism the 
idea of the German proletariat. One can expect here only 
the barest outline of what they were and what they taught. 
But the first glance at Marx’s Das Kapital or at Lassalle’s 
speeches and his profound System der Erworbenen Rechte 
convinces one that he is removed at an infinite distance from 
the Unité Universelle or from the Nouveau Christianisme, or 
from all else in the radical social literature. They are men 
armed, as Laveleye repeats after Lassalle, with all the learn- 
ing of their age, and have arrived, apparently on higher 
scientific grounds, at a deep-seated inteilectual hatred of 
the existing order, which was not possible with les Sublimes, 
as the French communists have been named by the bour- 
geoisie and its “ economists.” 

In Marx, especially, we find an enormous learning united 
with an iron consistency and a directness in action to an 
extent that is hardly equalled amywhere. Marx was born 
at Trier (Tréves), May 2, 1818. His father held a high 
office in the mines there, and Marx was in every way well 
connected. He had all educational advantages, and, on re- 
turning from a brilliant course at the Bonn University, mar- 
ried into one of the old aristocratic families of Germany. 
His wife, Jennie von Westphalen, was the sister of a Von 
Westphalen in the Manteuffel ministry. Certainly, Marx 
was not driven to his social radicalism by individual wrongs 
or any personal grounds of rebellion against the world as 
he found it. His services, indeed, were sought by the Prus- 
sian State. But during his university life Marx had arrived, 
under the inspiration of Hegel and of the social economists, 
new and old, at certain radical economical opinions which he 
even then seems to have resolved to force upon the world, 
if this was necessary. And, although this had its difficul- 
ties, Marx held to his purpose with the “tug of gravita- 
tion.” He was from the first terribly sincere, and brought 
to his favorite one-sided social views an unreflecting Oriental 
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abandon and an absorption in his ideal worthy of Paul or 
Spinoza. In all of his enforced wanderings before the face 
of hostile governments, whether on the Rhine or in Brussels 
or Paris, he was the same unrelenting social revolutionist. 
He was first engaged in the new evangel on the Weue 
Rheinische Zeitung about the year 1844, with the co-opera- 
tion of the young Hegelians, Lassalle, Freiligrath, and 
Engels; and he came at length into full control of the 
paper, but hardly before it was suppressed and the editor 
banished. Marx then took refuge in Paris, where he edited 
for a time, with Arnold Ruge, the Deutsch-Franzésischen 
Jahrbiicher. Banished from Paris, and then in 1848, after 
his return, banished the second time from Germany, he 
made his residence to the end of his life in London. At 
Hamburg, in the best days of his career, was published 
Marx’s famous book, Das Kapital,—a work that has given 
Socialism a scientific basis, and from which the leading So- 
cialists of to-day, so far as they can understand Marx, have 
drawn their inspiration. , 

Marx’s leading idea (apart from his Hegelianism, which 
cannot be discussed here) is that the modern system of 
wages is a spoliation of the laborer. He ascribes the exist- 
ence of the huge modern proletariat to what he calls, in his 
fantastic parlance, the “fetish character” of commodities ; 
that is, the value of a commodity in exchange. In the 
earlier periods of society, where there was no merely private 
production, and what was produced had a more general 
end, that of the community at large, there was no value in 
exchange. This is the creation of private enterprise, and, 
as it is not designed for the immediate ends of society, but 
to enrich some private individual, becomes at once a robber 
and the enemy of society. It is in such private enterprises, 
dating from the sixteenth century, that capital begins its 
history for modern times; and, appearing in contrast with 
the old landed possessions as estate in money, it is “ usury 
capital.” The aim in each private enterprise is naturally 
a surplus value; and this, in the process of investment and 
realization, becomes capital. Capital is the accumulation of 
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this never-ending surplus value,— money begetting money, 
—and becomes, according to Marx’s mystical conception, 
endowed with will and consciousness, a self-moving sub- 
stance, for which commodities ard money are mere forms. 
Simple circulation, the sale for mere purchase, again serves 
as the means to an end which lies beyond the mere satis- 
faction of wants. The circulation of money as capital has 
its own end, as the realization of the value exists only in 
this continually renewed process. The process of capital is 
therefore without end; and, when one remembers that each 
one of its values represents so much crystallized human 
labor, he must perceive that this unending process is one 
that rests on a wide-spread and universal absorption of 
human labor. 

In this way capital becomes an independent social power, 
sustained by an exchange with immediate living labor. As 
such a power, it is irresistible; and labor has no adequate 
means of defending itself. The Indian victim who has his 
ribs cracking within the folds of a sacred snake is not more 
helpless, according to this conception of Marx, than the 
single laborer is against this enormous power that makes 
him with each day more its slave, and whose full develop- 
ment means his complete subjection. The existence of cap- 
ital on a larger scale presupposes, Marx declares, an en- 
slaved labor. The laborer receives from the capitalist, to 
begin with, only enough to sustain life, and gives the capi- 
talist in return twice as much as the wages are worth, and 
so arms the capitalist against him. The laborer in this 
unequal combat is forced to use his labor for the bare 
means of subsistence. The interests of capital and the 
interests of wage-labor are directly opposed, and the in- 
crease of capital is only to forge the chains in which the 
laborers are dragged along after the bourgeoisie. ‘The capi- 
talist with’ each day tightens his grasp upon the laborer. 
A commercial feudalism is instituted, and all the inevi- 
table consequence of private enterprise, with its surplus 
value. 

The way, then, to destroy this commercial feudalism is 


7 
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to make a surplus value impossible. The State must take 
charge of production, and itself apportion to each individual 
what he needs. This Marx claims to be the only solution 
of the labor problem. “Just as the religious transcript of 
the real world with which we fill the future can only van- 
ish when the various forms of our practical, work-a-day 
life represent to men common, obviously reasonable rela- 
tions to one another, so the form of the social process of 
life—that is, its material process of production — will 
never have its mystical veil removed until it becomes the 
product of voluntarily associated human beings, under their 
conscious, judicieus control.” * And to effect this was the 
end set before Marx’s International Democracy, a union of 
the proletariat of all lands to overthrow the existing order 
by revolution. 

Less metaphysical and more successful in action was 
Lassalle, who is possibly even more than Karl Marx the 
founder of Socialism in Germany, though the movement 
soon went beyond the bounds he had set for it. 

Ferdinand Lassalle, born in Breslau, on the 11th of April, 
1825, was the son of a wealthy Jewish merchant, who wished 
his son to adopt his own mode of life. But the young Las- 
salle had other inclinations. At an early age, he cut him- 
self off from Israel, changing his name from Lassal to 
Lassalle, and made his way to Berlin, where he distin- 
guished himself by his brilliant work in philosophy at the 
university there. Before making his examination, he had 
nearly completed an exhaustive work on Heraclitus, “ the 
Dark,” and already, through his highly endowed, attractive 
nature, the friend of Boeckh and Humboldt, there opened 
before him the best of careers asa German professor. But 
Lassalle was led at that moment, by the wrongs and per- 
sonal attractions of the Countess Sophie von Hatzfeldt, 
whom he had met in Berlin, to assume the charge of a 
divorce suit which the countess had undertaken, on quite 
sufficient grounds, against her husband. This act, though 
not without a touch of heroism in it, had been full of evil to 
=~ > ; *Das Kapital, 81. a 
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Lassalle. The suit lasted eight years. During this time, 
Lassalle served a term in prison for his part in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and on the conclusion of the suit made his way, 
without any definite occupation, to Berlin, whither he was 
followed by the countess, who had now become his constant 
companion. In Berlin, Lassalle divided his time between lit- 
erature and dissipation. His System der Erworbenen Rechte, 
written during this period, is his most elaborate work. One 
sees in this how hopelessly out of harmony he was with the 
existing order. Merely speculative revolution, indeed, could 
not satisfy him; and, after a vain effort to co-operate with 
the Liberals, he formally commenced his career as a social 
democrat by an eloquent harangue to the laborers of Berlin 
and by an open letter written in response to an appeal from 
the Leipzig workingmen, both containing much that was 
very incendiary for that moment. Lassalle exhorted the 
laborers to demand universal suffrage, and, in addition to 
this, assistance from the government in forming co-operative 
societies for production. He began himself a spirited can- 
vass throughout the chief commercial centres of Germany, 
in the hope of inciting the workingmen en masse to a blood- 
less though determined effort to “emancipate” themselves 
from the third estate, the bourgeoisie. Lassalle, who was 
of a sanguine temperament, and could from the beginning 
see but little distance between his idea and its realization, 
trusted confidently to draw the whole labor world to him 
in an incredibly short time. But, at the expiration of a 
year’s canvass, he had but 4,610 followers, and was only 
saved from tasting the bitter dregs of his defeat by the 
pistol of a Wallachian boyar, Von Racowitza, in an affaire 
de ceur in August, 1864. * 

On Lassalle’s death, however, the ideas for which he 
stood received a new impulse, and made their way with an 
inconceivable rapidity into the popular mind. Socialism 
in Germany soon became established on the best of footings ; 
and Karl Marx, who had jealously refused his sanction of 





* Lassalle had been virtually betrothed to a former Berlin acquaintance, Heléne 
von Doennigsen ; and on her father’s refusal of him, and her forced betrothal to 
Racowitza, a duel ensued, Aug. 28, 1864, in which Lassalle was mortally wounded. 
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Lassalle’s movement, now appeared on the scene, through 
his disciple, Liebknecht, with the purpose of giving Las- 
salle’s socialism an international character. The chief event, 
indeed, in the brief history of German Socialism — brief, as 
it commenced with Lassalle’s campaign in 1863-64 — has 
been the victory, after a sharp contest, of Marx over Las- 
salle, of universal international sociulism over local social- 
ism. Lassalle had been a good patriot, the friend of Bis- 
marck, and, though a social democrat, the unfeigned admirer 
of the Prussian government. He had spoken, it ‘is true, 
of a government under the control of the laborer as the 
last grand step in the progress of humanity, and his System 
der Erworbenen Rechte contains a radicalism worthy of the 
Russian anarchist Bakunin; but he had seriously advo- 
cated nothing more dangerous than universal suffrage and 
co-operative production. Marx, on the other hand, suffered 
from the fixed idea of a general proletarian revolution, in 
which the present order is to dissolve and the new federa- 
tion of man emerge. 

Naturally, as among the Jewish and the Gentile Chris- 
tians in the beginnings of the Church, the strife was at first 
fierce between the Petrine and Pauline tendency, between 
local and universal socialism. At one time it had seemed 
as if the conflict was to be the ruin of the new order. Bern- 
hard Becker, who had been a common laborer at Frankfort 
on the Main, and who, on succeeding Lassalle, had been in 
the habit of styling himself the “ President of humanity,” 
came warmly to the defence of his old master, and bade 
Marx “have himself and his international associations em- 
balmed, and to hang in his chimney for a mad herring” (als 
toll gewordener Hering); and Wilhelm Liebknecht had de- 
clared in reply that Bernhard Becker should be expelled 
from their club as a “ vile slanderer and a hopeless, incurable 
idiot.” Divisions of the most violent nature became the 
order of the day among the first German Socialists, and the 
more orthodox followers of Lassalle under the Countess von 
Hatzfeldt; and Von Schweitzer, at once the Goetz von 
Berlichingen and the Charles Parnell of the Socialists, made 
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a determined resistance to Marxism. But universal social- 
ism was destined to prevail over local socialism. Even 
Bernhard Becker became at length a convert to Marx; and 
by the convention in Gotha, in the year 1875, Liebknecht 
and Marx had prevailed, all traces of patriotism had van- 
ished from the party. The German Socialists were pledged 
to the wildest ideas of Marx; and Socialism had become 
a strictly class movement, with its chief strength in the 
ignorance and misery of the proletariat. Its platform is as 
follows :— 

“1. Labor,” as the Gotha confession of faith reads, “is the 
source of all wealth and of all civilization; and, as labor 
that brings good to all is only possible through society itself, 
so the collective product of labor belongs to society,— that 
is, to all its members in a common duty of labor, according 
to equal right, to each in proportion to his reasonable wants. 
In the present state of society, the means of labor are a 
monopoly of the capitalist: the dependence of the laboring 
class occasioned hereby is the cause of misery and slavery 
in all forms. The emancipation of labor demands the 
change of the means of labor into the common possession 
of society, and the confederative (genossenschaftliche) regu- 
lation of the collective product of labor with a common use 
and just distribution of the returns of labor. 

“2. Proceeding from these principles, the Socialist Labor 
Party of Germany aims to bring about by all legal means 
the free State and the Socialist Society, the destruction 
of the ‘iron law of wages’ by the removal of wage labor, 
the abolition of profit in every shape, the removal of all 
social and political inequality. The Socialist Labor Party 
of Germany, although (through compliment to Lassualle’s 
spirit) operating first of all within national boundaries, 
is aware of the international character of the labor move- 
ment, and is determined to fulfil all those duties which 
it lays on laborers, in order to realize the brotherhood of 
all men.” 

Such are the general features of the Socialism with 
which Bismarck has to deal to-day. Its chief significance 
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is in its rapid growth. On the death of Lassalle, in the 
year 1864, there were not five thousand Socialists in Ger- 
many; and in three years from that time the new move- 
ment had nine representatives in the Reichstag. And since 
then (except during the war with France, when there was 
a patriotic reaction) the movement has witnessed the same 
steady increase, until we have to-day the appalling spec- 
tacle of the whole thinking, laboring world in the German 
Empire socialistic, with all that this word has come to 
mean of bitter, uncompromising hatred of the national gov- 
ernment and religion. 

The Socialist idea cannot in itself be considered so dan- 
gerous by the German people. Bismarck is himself in 
thorough sympathy with much in the Socialist idea. He 
was, as has been mentioned, the personal friend of Lassalle, 
and is said to have profited by some of his ideas. There is 
also, throughout the learned world in Germany, a reaction 
from the Manchester school, and a decided leaning toward 
theoretic Socialism. The court preacher, Dr. Stécker, be- 
sides being a Jew-baiter, is also a monarchical Socialist. Dr. 
Roscher, at Leipzig, Counsellor of the King of Saxony, is, 
with Prof. Wagner and an entire school of German scien- 
tists, if not a social democrat, at least Socialist. The real 
danger, then, in this new social theory among the German 
people, where one is accustomed to have the government 
do all, must not be in the theory itself, but in the danger- 
ous, suffering world that has put itself behind the theory, in 
the prodigious, motley mass of human beings who, under 
its flag, have declared war against society. The Socialist 
movement in Germany is significant, chiefly, as a class 
movement, as one of the expressions of the horror and the 
danger that lie in the vast impoverished masses, fated in 
the ruthless course of our modern life to an existence that 
must mean, first of all, ignorance, misery, and crime; and 
that such as these should assume, if any attitude at all 
toward society, a wild revolutionary one, is certainly deplor- 
able. But it cannot be a surprise to any one, cannot be 
considered unnatural. A Gospel of Dissolution, with its 
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Messiah and twelve apostles, is the form we may expect to 
see emerging from this kingdom of the night, and is little 
more than the logical expression of very much that is there. 

In the form which Socialism now assumes, only the more 
sanguine can see in it the promise of any higher good to 
humanity. In this shape, it is scarcely more reasonable 
than the Anabaptist movements in the Reformation, and 
has indeed, in the order of mind that is attracted to it, 
a certain kinship with these The new State of Liebknecht 
and Bebel would be as flat and intolerable as the New 
Jerusalem in Miinster, and it is no more rational or possible. 
And few can hope from the Socialism a very salutary influ- 
ence in.any direction. But, at the same time, one must un- 
derstand what the movement is. Socialism has not sprung 
suddenly up out of the earth without a cause, but has a 
long train of causes behind, and is itself the heritage of old 
sius against humanity. The German laborer — ninety-six 
per cent. of the population, as Lassalle claimed — has only 
too remote grounds for loving the government, or for loving 
either the learned class or the classes that represent mate- 
rial wealth in Germany, as these two classes are the gov- 
ernment. The German professor has always been afraid of 
the laborer, and has spun his idealisms beyond his reach ; 
and material wealth, whether as held by landed nobleman 
or by modern cloth or coal baron, has ground him directly 
under its heel. The story of his wrongs, of his tears that 
have fallen into the bottle of the Lord, would make a mov- 
ing history. Held fast through so many centuries in what, 
for him at least, was the stifling, poisonous web of mediz- 
val civil and religious fantasy, grinding blind at each Philis- 
tine grist-mill, whether clerical or social, and forced, through 
those thirty long years of waste and death, when Germany 
was the footstool of the nations, to pay the bitter penalty 
of endless greed and folly in high places, the German 
laborer, who has now come down to the feudalism of cloth 
and coal, cannot be expected in this nineteenth century to 
begin, with Dr. Faustus, “new course of life with spirit 
fresh” (neuen Lebenslauf mit hellem Sinne). The German 
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laborer, on the contrary, appears in the nineteenth century 
nearly as oppressed and fanatical as when, as Kohl or Link, 
he went out in his wooden shoes to meet the apostles 
Miinzer or Bockelren. But may he have a better fate! 


L. J. H. 


LONGFELLOW’S FINAL MEMORIALS. 


Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Samuel 
Longfellow. Non Clamor, sed Amor. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


Mr. Longfellow’s present volume is a welcome addition to 
his two preceding volumes of his brother’s Life and Letters. 
In reading those volumes, it was impossible to avoid the feel- 
ing that, in order to bring his work within the compass of 
two volumes, Mr. Longfellow was obliged to force the jour- 
nals and the letters of the later years within certain arbi- 
trary limits. It is in the additional matter corresponding 
to these later years that these Final Memorials are, perhaps, 
most evidently serviceable; but this particular is only one 
of many that commends them to our attention and sustains 
our interest. There are letters and extracts from the jour- 
nals all the way along from 1829, when he was on his first 
visit to Europe. 

And so it happens that this volume, like the others, has a 
regular continuity and a completeness in itself. It is not 
merely an aggregation of unrelated fragments. But it is to 
be regretted that the original scheme did not intend three 
volumes, so that this matter might have been incorporated 
with the other in its chronological order. We shall, how- 
ever, do no injustice to the character of these delightful vol- 
umes if we regard them in the light of mémoires pour servir, 
and trust that there will come a time when some competent 
person will extract their essence and give them continuous 
literary form, together with an intelligent critical estimate 
of Longfellow’s literary work. Mr. Samuel Longfellow 
could not be expected to do the last. He stood too near the 
poet to assume, willingly or possibly, a critical attitude with 
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him. But the other he might do, and supplement it with 
a criticism by Mr. Curtis or Prof. Norton, whose love for 
Longfellow would only make the criticism more refined 
and tender, not less just and true. His remorseless self-sup- 
pression is not a little aggravating, when it is evident, from 
the little that he gives of his own impressions, that he could 
not give them with too free a hand. There will be a biog- 
raphy of Longfellow in the “American Men of Letters” 
Series, by Mr. Howells we believe. But that, sure to be 
good, will necessarily be too short for the most general 
need. It must not be forgotten that Longfellow was the 
people’s poet, and that there should be a first-rate Life of 
him which farmers and mechanics can afford to buy. 

The reader of the previous volumes will not expect any 
new or different general impression from this supplementary 
volume. But the impression. made by those volumes is 
refreshed and deepened. The charm here as there is that of 
a delightful and engaging personality, attracting to itself 
kindred spirits, attracted to all such. We are always in 
good company, in which the thought is high, the fun is pure 
and sweet, and the literary interest is never at the expense 
of moral earnestness and interest in great social matters. 
“ Never was a private character more answerable to public 
performance,” said Mr. Lowell, in Westminster Abbey. 
And this we feel anew at every turn. The present volume 
is much richer than the others in letters to Longfellow. In 
these, we see the man as in a mirror. We see what he was 
to his friends,— how they admired him, loved him, trusted 
him. Some of his correspondents wrote letters better than 
his own, because more spontaneous. The literary habit was 
so strong on him that in his letters he is too often on his 
good literary behavior. He is at his best when taken out 
of himself by some beauty of natural scenery, well human- 
ized, as at Lugano or Cadenabbia, on his Italian travels. 
Some of the letters from Thomas Appleton are particularly 
bright ; but the most impressive are those from Sumner while 
at Montpellier, France, undergoing “heroic treatment” for 
his malady consequent on the assault of Brooks, and resting 
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himself by ransacking the library of the place, which fortu- 
nately was excellent. 

In his later years, Longfellow’s epistolary energy must 
have been largely drained away by a correspondence forced 
upon him by his splendid fame. He was a much-enduring 
man. Sometimes there were fifty letters at a time demand- 
ing answers. Twice, at least, there came a request for one 
hundred autographs; once from Chattanooga, for the South- 
ern sufferers, and he said it was like fighting the battle over 
again. Fancy fourteen callers in a single morning, and 
thirteen of them Englishmen! Some that his house attracted 
had but a dim idea of the owner’s personality, but the 
Lotion “that Shakespeare lived there” was the most aston- 
ishingly out of true. 

A good deal of literary incident adds to the value of the 
book. A most interesting bit is that concerning the metre 
of “ Evangeline,” which Motley criticised unfavorably, with 
many others. Longfellow turned one of the most beautiful 
descriptive passages into pentameters, and the passage is 
given with the corresponding hexameters. The pentameters 
are very beautiful, but they have no such subtile charm and 
music as the others. That they can be more easily remem- 
bered, as Motley insisted, is certainly true, and, as certainly, 
a great advantage. Longfellow believed that Homer could 
be successfully rendered in English hexameters, and had 
Arnold here to back him. His translation of the opening 
lines of the Iliad is given. Itis quite enough. The simplest 
prose translation is more beautiful. As with his Dante, we 
should have lost both the original poet and the translator, 
if he had realized his dream. 

After three hundred pages of letters and journals, we 
have two chapters of “ Reminiscences” from several persons. 
These have been printed elsewhere, but it was well to gather 
them together in a sheaf of honest praise. The contributors 
are William Winter, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Mr. J. H. A. Bone, a 
delightful account of the Dante Translation Club, and corre- 
spondents of the Washington Post and the Chicago Times, 
with some others of less importance. Mr. Conway’s “rem- 
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iniscence,” implying that smoking was not allowed upon the 
streets in Boston thirty years ago, is the most astonishing. 
A chapter of “ Tributes” is fitly introduced by Dr. C. C. 
Everett’s beautiful address at the poet’s funeral,— beautiful 
as only truth can be,—and followed by the remarks of Dr. 
Holmes and Prof. Norton before the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. There is a chapter of “Table Talk,” which 
was not really this, but bits of aphorism and illustration 
noted down from time to time. They are the expressions 
of a mind not vigorous or acute, but meditative, calm, and 
wise. A chapter of “ Fragments of Verse” is remarkable 
as showing how little “unfallen fruit” there was for the 
poet to mature. But then he had no lack of “novel 
germs.” 

Mr. Longfellow gives a charming account of the study at 
the Craigie House, an earnest of much more that he might 
do; and there is an account of the Westminster bust inaugu- 
ration. An appendix is first genealogical, then bibliograph- 
ical,—a list of the poet’s publications and of his poems in 
the order of their appearance; with the former a list of 
notable reviews which is a very fortunate addition, enabling 
us to trace the course of his contemporary fame. The most 
fruitful year was 1845. From 1826 to 1837, he published 
but three poems; and only one of the three is included in 
his works. The very next poem, the real beginning of his 
poetical career, was the “ Psalm of Life.” There is a list of 
honorariums for different poems, but a list of the sales of 
different volumes and editions is a desideratum only partly 
met in Mr. Underwood's biography. The original ending of 
“The Building of the Ship” is given. It is a “dying fall,” 
as different as possible from the present form, our most clas- 
sical expression of devotion to our country’s highest good. 
The principal illustrations are two portraits, one an etching; 
pictures of his study, of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
Abbey, and of the Coleridge and Crabbe-Moore inkstands, 
which Longfellow prized not less than his pieces of Dante’s 
coffin. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


MAY: A CHAPTER OF COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 


Mara is mentioned in the Greek mythology as the mother, by 
Zeus, of Hermes, and in the Roman as the companion or wife 
of Vulcan. She was generally supposed to have given her name 
to the month of May, though there was a difference of opinion 
upon that point. For, according to one writer, the name was 
derived from maiores, or “the elders,” as that of June was 
derived from juniores, or “the juniors,” in honor of the two 
classes into which Romulus divided the Roman people, the one 
being appointed to maintain the republic by their counsels, and 
the other by their arms. Others, again, derived the name from 
Jupiter, who was called Maius, from his majesty, and still others 
from the Earth, which, on account of its magnitude, was called 
Maia, whence in the sacred rites the goddess Maia was termed 
Mater Magna, “the Great Mother.” 

As these conjectures indicate, however, little was known of 
the real origin of the name. But the researches of modern 
scholars have thrown considerable light upon it, and these re- 
searches lead us back into the earliest ages of Indian imagination 
and thought. Instead of a Supreme Being, Buddhism supposes 
the primal cause of that series of creations and destructions we 
call the world to dwell alone, self-subsistent, inscrutable, above 
luminous spaces that contain the germs of all future beings. For 
all that exists is without reality, merely the result of illusion, the 
evil that afflicts us being existence itself. But while the intel- 
lectual elements, which are scattered through matter, free them- 
selves from its grossness, the universal soul remains in repose 
until the laws of fate require a new creation, from which, how- 
ever, those beings are excepted who have succeeded in extri- 
cating themselves wholly from matter, and, having become 
Buddhas, have passed into nirvdna, or the eternity of nothing- 
ness, whence, nevertheless, they sometimes descend and become 
incarnate on earth, in order to preserve the memory of the true 
doctrine of life. Now, this deluding principle of the world, this 
power or attribute by force of which matter. is forever changing 
its forms, is Maia, the basis, to the Indians, of the visible world, 
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reflecting in manifold ways the divine ray of light that descends 
into this illusory sphere of the senses; for, though Brahma 
abides by himself in eternal solemnity and splendor, he has, 
nevertheless, wrapped himself about as with a mantle of joyous 
self-forgetfulness, and so, out of the mere pleasure of making 
himself manifest, out of love to the world, he has willed the 
agency of Maia. 

Thus the world exists through Maia, and really exists to us; 
though, as opposed to the infinite being, it is nothing but a 
phantom. And hence Maia is the point of separation between 
existence and non-existence. She is the mother in Egyptian 
Mouth, in Persian Mami, in Greek jjrnp, in Latin mater, in 
German Mutter—not merely of the world, but, as Bauer re- 
marks, of that whole system of divinities in the Indian mythol- 
ogy from which every other mythology has drawn so larguly. 
For in this separation of the attribute of love into subject and 
object lay the primal existence of the world. Things exist, and 
do not exist; that is, they exist only in separation, and not above 
it. Love is the world-mother, and has no beginning, though, 
when knowledge is attained, it has an end; and hence its chil- 
dren are mere delusions, images that vanish, while Brahma, the 
self-subsistent, alone abides. For these ancient thinkers saw that 
the basis of creation could be none other than love; but they 
saw also that love is in the end an illusion, and that knowledge 
alone is all-embracing and.all-enduring. 

But of this Maia, this illusion of the senses, which is forever 
metamorphosing matter and presenting it under various seduc- 
tive forms, these perfective beings, these Buddhas, are wholly 
masters, destroying it at-pleasure or availing themselves of .it 
for the redemption of mankind. For, descending in the form of 
a resplendent beam of light, they assume a mortal body through 
the power of Maia, and toil on silently and without rest for the 
welfare of those they have come to save, yet never doing vio- 
lence to the free will of man. 

Now, further, in the creation of the world, according to the 
Indian cosmogony, water was the primal agent and the begin- 
ning of all things. As Brahma, therefore, when he created the 
world manifested himself through the element of water, so the 
female principle of nature, the world-mother, Maia-Bhavani, the 
universal world-soul, was, according to the Indian conception, 
water also. And hence, when this conception became personified, 
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became an avatar, the figure representing it was fashioned as 
half man, half fish; and so the Indian Maia became the mother 
not merely of the Syrian fish goddesses, but, in general, of all 
those female divinities who, like Aphrodite, sprang from the 
waves of the sea. 

In the Greek mythology, Maia was the world-mother, uniting 
in her person all the loves of Zeus, bearing to the father of the 
gods, in the grotto of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, which was the 
symbol of the world body, the all-creating Hermes dyucovpydc, 
artificer both of intellectual and material things; for Hermes 
was the son of Maia. Hence she was called the Pleiad, either 
because the yearly regeneration of nature was announced by the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades, or because etymologically Maia 
signified water (Sanscrit ma), and the Pleiades are the rain-stars. 
For it was only later that the idea of deception, illusion, was 
attached to her name, when it came to be observed in what mani- 
fold forms the humid element appears,— an idea which probably . 
received some support also from etymology; for mae (whence 
uayeia and our word magic) signified to deceive. 

In the Attic mysteries, Dionysos, the principle of all individu- 
ality in the world, is the creator and conductor of souls into the 
body; and, as such, he is possessed of the second cup, that of dis- 
tribution,— the first, that in which the universal soul of the 
world is mixed, being held by the higher demiurge. The souls 
which issue forth from Dionysos’ cup take upon themselves 
individuality and are born, some for the preservation of the 
economy of the world, others by way of penalty, and still others 
voluntarily, out of inclination to the world,—an inclination which 
is the consequence of the gaze that Dionysos took into a mirror 
out of mere curiosity, before applying himself to the creation of 
individual things. And this curiosity and pleasure in creation 
is the joying image of the world fashioned out of mere illusions 
by Maia, mother of souls, called also by the poets Proserpina, 
as the nurse of all individual things. It is from an inclination 
to individual existence that souls leave their heavenly home; 
and when, arrived in this life, they find themselves in the motley 
kingdom of Dionysos, some, the humid souls, tarry gladly ami 
these manifold sensuous forms, as in a grotto that mirrors their 
lives in thousand-fold colors. -And here below it is that Maia, 
mother of all created things, sits and weaves the many garments, 
these material bodies, with which she clothes souls as they de- 
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scend; and the more a soul craves earthly existence, the more 
garments does she envelope it in, and the more difficult there- 
fore is it for such a soul to return,—for these garments are all 
to be thrown off one after another ere it can begin to ascend. 

It was under the name of Carmenta, however, that Maia 
passed from Arcadia into Italy; Carmenta, the giver of life, the 
universal mother and nurse, nymph and muse and prophetess 
and singer, weaver (from carminare) of the veil of nature and 
of the threads of mortal life. For, while she nourishes and 
fashions the child, Carmenta is forever spinning the threads of 
fate on which its future is to hang. The Roman conception of 
Maia is obscure, indeed; but its Indian origin is manifest in the 
conception of water as the cause of all things. Lydus says that 
in his day (in the first half of the sixth century) Maia was the 
term for water among the Syrians, and adds that it was not 
without reason that Varro attributed the name of the month to 
maia (water), for that agitation, movement, growth, was ascribed 
by the philosophers to the motion of the water which exists in 
the depths of the earth. At the first festivals, therefore, of Maia 
among the Latins prayers were offered to her for the averting 
of earthquakes. Hence, too, he says, the mythologers make 
Maia the daughter of Atlas, and her son Mercury the presiding 
genius of water, for which reason fountains were consecrated to 
him in his fanes. 

The humid elements overspread all tuings, and it is only by 
activity that their ill effect can be averted. Activity, therefore, 
so essential to the existence of man, was personified as ciavdpoc, vir 
strenuus, the last son of the race of Maia or Carmenta, the last 
Hermes, champion (rpéuayzoc) of the tribes with whom the history 
of Latium begins; and thus we reach at length, as Creuzer re- 
marks, in the old Italian conception of Evander and his Carmenta, 
the point discernible in all ancient religions, where mind and 
matter blend in mysterious union. Almost all the Roman fes- 
tivals, indeed, show traces of the influence exercised upon the 
Roman mind in the early ages by an open-air life and familiarity 
with nature. The founding of Rome, for instance, was cele- 
brated by a shepherd’s feast in honor of the goddess Pales, the 
Italian Bhavani ; that is, of the Divinity who bestows and up- 
holds life. Hence, Maia with the Romans came to personify 
the fruitfulness of the earth rather than the element of humidity ; 
and some writers, therefore, recognized in her only the earth god- 
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dess to whom honors were to be rendered on the first of May, 
because the warmth of the earth was then first manifest. And 
they affirmed that her name was derived from majus,— that is, 
“ magnitude,” — whence she was called the Great Mother, adduc- 
ing in proof that swine were sacrificed to her, that being a sac- 
rifice peculiar to rites paid to the earth goddess; and, further, 
that Mercury, the god of speech and eloquence, was invoked in 
conjunction with her, because it was only upon contact with the 
earth that the new-born child received its voice. 

The chief spring festival at Rome was that which occurred on 
the 28th of April, and, lasting till the 3d of May, was celebrated 
with rites even more extravagant than those which character- 
ized the Lupercalia. The people crowned their houses with 
flowers, scattered roses in the streets, and plunged into all those 
revels of which the Roman Carnival still in part preserves the 
memory ; yet the more boisterous the gayety, the more sombre 
was the gloom which followed it. For the swelling earth, it was 
fancied, let loose the evil spirits enchained in nature, and, the 
way to the lower world being open, the shades of the departed 
came and went, and the air was heavy with unwholesome ghosts ; 
and hence it became a Roman proverb that the month of May 
was a fatal one for marriages. 

The old English May-day festivals, also, which we make such a 
painful effort to preserve, may have had their origin in these 
Roman customs, so that, in the thin processions of pale little 
children, with wintry faces and airy costumes, who wind 
through our busy streets and over our stony hillsides, the phallic 
festivals of India and Egypt which took place upon the sun 
entering Taurus, in commemoration of the renewed fertility of 
nature, transmitted thus through Rome and England, may still 
perhaps be maintaining a precarious and forgotten existence. 

But as the image of the Virgin, set up in every forest and 
glade, came at last to concentrate upon herself the reverence 
which was at first paid to her son, the Indian Maia once more 
reappeared ; the conception of a goddess-mother was once again 
dominant in Europe, as it was of old in Asia. The silence of 
the gospel as to the history of the mother of Jesus afforded 
license for the pious imagination of the worshipper and the most 
pious fraud of the priest. No story was too absurd to be repro- 
duced, if it did but concern “Our Lady”; and so all the legends 
of the East were ransacked by Catholic believers, as they had 
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been ages before by Greek mythologers, Maia and Isis were 
confounded with Mary, and out of the bosom of the most ortho- 
dox faith sprang the most profane syncretism. 

Self-centred in the simplicity and severity of their religious 
conceptions, the Jews had no doctrine of a Virgin Mother, but 
Christianity required one as soon as, under the influence of the 
medieval Church, it degenerated into polytheism; and it found it 
already existing in the Indian Maia, the first virgin and the first 
wife, first of the beings that issued from the bosom of Brahma, 
mother of love, and of the first-born of the Creator begotten 
before the beginning of time. The representations of Maia giving 
suck to Buddha were reproduced in those of Mary nursing the 
infant Jesus, as were likewise those of Isis nursing Horus. For 
not merely does the archaic type of the Virgin, as it appears in 
the portraits of her attributed to St. Luke, remind one of Isis, 
but the very representation of Isis appears in several images of 
the Virgin worshipped in Europe. At Pay-en-Vela, the image 
of the latter was painted black, and the‘tradition was that it had 
come from Egypt; and there were black images of “Our Lady” 
also at Loretto, and Einsiedeln, and Chartres, and elsewhere; 
while in the poem in honor of the Virgin composed by Conrad 
of Wurzburg, at the end of the thirteenth century, there occur 
several allusions to the Virgin Mary as being black, as also sev-_ 
eral passages which bear decisive marks of an Oriental origin,— 
one, for instance, in which the Holy Ghost is represented as 
descending during the night into the bosom of a flower, which 
grows upon the banks of the sea, and slumbering there as 
Brahma slumbers in the IStus that floats upon the waves. 

We ought, perhaps, to add in conclusion that Welcker, cer- 
tainly a great authority, maintains that Maia, the mother of 
Hermes by Zeus, is as diverse from the Roman earth goddess as 
from the Indian Maia; and that the root of her name is the 
same from which the ancients (Plato in Cratylus) derived dca, 
muse ; and, further, that she was never a nature goddess, but was 
merely devised at a late period, in order to obtain Hermes, the 
god of telluric fertility, from Zeus, without doing violence to 
that ideal of marriage which God and nature so impressed upon 
the mind. But the current of authority, which runs as we have 
indicated it, certainly has in its favor a great underlying senti- 
ment, an all-pervading principle, rudely apprehended though it 
was in the Indian cosmogony and the Greek philosophy, which, 
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though they recognized the analogies of nature, had not ascended 
into that higher spiritual region into which those analogies 
finally conduct the purified soul. For Maia was not a morbid 
creation of superstition or an arbitrary dogma of the intellect, 
but a living, permanent fact in nature and life, as supreme and 
beautiful and all-embracing now as in the earliest age of Indian 
imagination or in the last stage of neo-Platonic thought ; for 
Maia is she that bringeth forth into light the things that are hid- 
den in darkness,— virtue, faith, content, aspiration, joy.— Hu. J. w. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


We seem to have just seen, at length, a real turn of the tide in 
what has been a chief scandal and dishonor in our national con- 
duct of affairs. For, at the beginning of April, the first official 
steps were taken to put into effect that Magna Charta (as it is 
called) of Indian rights, the “General Land in Severalty Law.” 
A very valuable commentary on the whole business comes to us, 
at this stage of the préceedings, in Mr. J. B. Harrison’s Latest 
Studies of Indian Reservations, published by the Indian Rights 
Association of Philadelphia. The new conditions of existence 
appointed to the tribes of our frontier are here defined to be 
“self-support in preparation for citizenship”: this one neat, 
brief phrase tells the whole story of a radical revolution. If it 
is true that “ Rain-in-the-Face ” is the same chief who tore out 
and ate the heart of the brave and cheery “Tom” Custer in the 
hideous Big Horn massacre of June, 1876, and that he is now 
eager to learn, like a child, the first lessons of the white man’s 
civilization, truly the costly and horrible experiences of our 
Western border have not been quite thrown away. 

There appear to have been two parties among those profess- 
ing to be friends of the Indians and to desire their improvement. 
One, represented to us lately by Mr. Bland, who claims the spe- 
cial confidence of those in authority at Washington, insists chiefly 
that the transition from barbarism to settled life shall not be too 
sudden; that old tribal rights and qualities shall be preserved, as 
far as may be, for a groundwork of the new existence; that the 
life of the tribe shall be, as much as possible, exempt from white 
civilized control,— urging that it is not a “savage ” life at all, but 
one full of intelligence and self-governing capacity. This view 
might easily lead to a system in which it seems (in Mr. Harri- 
son’s words) “easier to lead a half-gypsy sort of life, with some 
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picturesque features, a hybrid costume, and a half-brute dialect, 
than to become orderly, hard-working citizens.” The other view 
maintains that the original sin in our dealing with the Indians 
has been the — unavoidable, perhaps, but outgrown — practice 
of sham treaties with fictitious “nations” of five hundred or a 
thousand socls, which it was as much a folly to make as a dis- 
grace to violate; the futile and mischievous protection thrown 
about savage custom, making paupers and beggars of the red 
men, and entailing such brutish spectacles as the festival of the 
“ beef-issue,” here vigorously described (pp. 122-129); the still 
more wicked furnishing of whiskey to madden and weapons 
to arm the tribes, so that both settlers and soldiers become the 
appointed victims of the trader’s greed; and all this, it is urged, 
means that compulsory civilizing at any cost, with industrial 
training and prospective citizenship, is the only solution of the 
problem. 

To these, it is to be feared, we must still add a third — which 
some reports identify with the military party — of those who, 
holding that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” consider 
that the shortest way of extermination is the best, and so connive 
at any violence or bad faith that may abridge the process. “ No- 
body,” says Mr. Harrison, “need to mourn if any race, justly 
treated, and with reasonable opportunity for self-perpetuation, 
comes to an end because its vitality is exhausted, and its puny and 
vanishing representatives no longer reproduce their kind. When 
a race perishes thus, it is time for it to go. But, when people 
numbering hundreds of thousands are destroyed on their own 
soil by the richest and strongest nation under the sun, crushed 
and exterminated by means of falsehood and theft, of mountain- 
ous fraud and ferocious murder, I do not call that fading out. 
It is altogether a different matter” (p. 171). 

The old way was, with pernicious imbecility, to treat with 
petty wandering tribes as independent powers, thus putting sav- 
agery in an exceptional position of advantage, where any chance 
act (such as may happen any day in the back streets of any city) 
may lead to a border feud, with unimaginable horrors, such as 
make so largely the border tales of our Western settlements. 
We call that result inevitable. Human nature being what it is, 
we cannot look to find in every frontiersman and colonist a phi- 
losopher, a philanthropist, or a saint. The business of a civilized 
government is. not to measure out the moral blame of those bor- 
der feuds on the scales of metaphysical justice: it is to put an 
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end to them. It must extirpate, at any cost, the savagery which 
makes those particular atrocities possible, such as Colonel Dodge 
has told us of in his Life on the Plains, and Mrs. Swisshelm in 
her Half-century. They are the regular tradition of savage life, 
— literally the same horrors, whether told in Mr, Parkman’s 
Jesuits in Canada, in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, or in the 
tales, warm from the lips, which we have heard from eye and ear 
witnesses in Oregon, which are to-day a fresh and bloody mem- 
ory, all the way from southern Colorado to the northern belt of 
Mexico. Extirpation of that savagery, with all its hideous pos- 
sibilities, makes (as we understand it) the prime and the indis- 
pensable object in the measures now on foot to train and civilize 
the Indian tribes. It looks to the near abolition of the tribal 
system itself, with its dangers and horrors. Its result will be — 
the sooner, the better —to put the Indian just where all the rest 
of us must stand, face to face with the struggle of civilized exist- 
ence. It is only merciful, it is only just, to fit him for that strug- 
gle by the elementary teaching at Hampton and Carlisle. But 
why should Indians, as a race, be exempted from its conditions, 
any more than Germans, Scandinavians, or Poles? Why should 
it be thought a crime to absorb them into the common stock, into 
which it is our peculiar boast to succeed in merging all the rest? 
If, in the course of the next fifty years, the Indians should be as 
indistinguishably lost in the body of our population as the Irish 
settlers of fifty years ago have been already, the enterprise would 
have fulfilled its best promise and done its perfect work. By 
then, we may hope, there will be no longer an “Indian Question,” 
any more than there is an Irish or a German question to-day. 

Savagery, at a distance, is always delusively romantic and pict- 
uresque, appealing to the same survival of the savage in us 
which makes some men hunters of beasts and others hunters or 
plunderers of men. It is well, then, just at this turning of the 
tide, to get a nearer view, looked at with the eyes of an intelli- 
gent observer. We have before spoken of the “Montana Indus" 
trial School,” under charge of our friend, Rev. Henry F. Bond, 
which Mr. Harrison calls “the beginning of what is, I believe, 
the one lone, lorn Unitarian mission among the Indians of our 
country.” We give, by way of correspondence, the following 
sketch from his interesting narrative: — 

I have lately called at Sorrel Horse’s tepee, over the hill towards the 
Fort and Agency (two miles southward), and Big Ox’s camp, near the 
railroad (seven miles northward), for the general purpose of cherishing 
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friendsnip, and with the special design of securing pupils for our indus- 
trial boarding-school. One family occupies a log cabin ; the other, though 
owning a tolerable house, was giving preference to a tent of duck cloth. 
In general, the lazy Indian likes his tent, because it saves him the trouble 
of cleaning house. When the ground on which it stands becomes too 
filthy for the endurance of even the uncleanly, nature has in reserve 
plenty of clean carpet for him ; and he goes for that instead of attacking 
the dirt with broom and shovel. Be it tent or cabin, you must enter, if 
you would see how promiscuously and squalidly he lives. 

Though the temperature was sometimes twenty and thirty degrees, 
and even more, below zero, Big Ox had deserted his cabin, and had taken 
to the woods. One of the agency farmers and myself sought out the frail, 
portable structure, and found, not him, but his. A little lap of the tent- 
cloth served to cover the entrance into which we dived rather than 
walked. The usual aperture was overhead, through which smoke rose; 
and heat and cold contested for a passage in opposite directions with 
about equal success and equal detriment to comfort. 

Unfortunately, the smoke did not escape as fast as it was generated, 
as the red eyes of the Indians and our own sensations testified. The 
fuel lay right at the door, if door it could be called, broken up rather 
than chopped, and not into small pieces altogether. It is a convenience 
to the lazy Indian to spread the fuel beyond the limitations of stove or 
fireplace. He has, indeed, no fireplace in his tent, but the whole cen- 
tral portion, say six feet in diameter, is his place for fire; and, if he can- 
not get his log into that, he thrusts one end in, leaving the rest between 
his legs or between himself and his next companion of the family cir- 
cle, till it has been burnt short enough, pushing it forward from time to 
time till it can take care of itself. The tent was doubled by a lining of 
blankets and shawls for three or four feet from the ground. Blankets 
and skins protected from the cold earth; and all sat or inclined around, 
with their feet toward the centre. Here they ate and slept, and loafed 
and smoked. There were eight braves, two squaws, and two pappooses. 
A red clay pipe, with a long stem, was passed from man to man contin- 
ually, each taking a whiff or two. My companion, who speaks Crow and 
served me as interpreter, entered into conversation, a little of which, there 
being much pantomime, I could, or thought I could, understand. Little 
was said about the special purpose for which we were there. Chief Big 
Ox being absent, it was deemed of little use to talk of children for our 
industrial boarding school. Indeed, some of those in the tepee had no 
children, and others were only visitors from a considerable distance up 
the river. The two little ones present did not belong to the camp. I 
suppose I may have smiled benignantly upon them, for I was somewhat 
charmed with the bright little girl of six summers; but I confess to 
being somewhat surprised when she rushed up bravely, and gave me a 
kiss. My companion would not recognize this as an ebullition of affec- 
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tion, but insinuated that it was mercenary, and rewarded her with a 
nickel. Here stayed these people of both sexes and all ages day and 
night. If these were white people, should we expect much less detriment 
to morals than to these untaught and undisciplined creatures ? 

Dr. Haygood repeats, again and again, that one of the most needed 
elevating influences for the negro of the South is the cabin of two or 
more rooms. It certainly will be hard for the Indian to improve morally 
till more rooms are allowed to modesty and virtue. 

A secondary purpose of the visit was to engage some of the dusky 
tribe to cut and haul fence-poles. There was not a man there whom my 
interpreter thought it worth while to ask. Those who could do it surely 
would not. Nothing, indeed, could be gained except we could find the 
chief; and off we rode towards the railroad station. We met a fellow 
who seemed to jump at the chance; and I was about to lavish encomiums 
upon him when he discevered that, strangely enough, I was wishing to 
pay him something for making our fence, not his own. Had I not 
learned,fover and over again, that they expected to be paid for the priv- 
ilege of taking their photos? Had I not learned, for the fiftieth time, 
that they demanded compensation, in money or food, for an opportu- 
nity to feed and clothe and educate their children? And where did we 
at last find the noble sachem? At the back door of the little rail- 
road hotel, begging cold victuals, as, we were told, .was his custom. 
He was also in the habit every evening, as the train stopped, of carrying 
away the leavings from the dining-room car. Such is the fall of the 
proud son of the forest. He met us with a certain dignity and an air 
of importance. He soon understood our mission. Yes, he would send 
children to our school; but we must wait until spring, and till the other 
chiefs along up the river sent. He had “a good heart,” he said. My 
heart was not very bad, perhaps, towards the Indians; but I confess it 
was a little heavy at this result of our interview. Yet some good was 
probably accomplished. 

Two days later, I went to the other neighbors with the same compan- 
ion. That log cabin is a squalid abode which I had visited several times 
before. The chief is a tall, gaunt, one-eyed man, born a Piegan, by 
adoption a Crow. There was a dirty, rough-board floor, through the 
cracks of which you could thrust your hand; three bedsteads that had 
never seen a dust brush; blankets that were never in a wash-tub, but 
ought to have been long ago; a begrimed cupboard with a little crock- 
ery upon its shelves; two rusty and greasy stoves (a heater and a 
cooker) ; saddles and bridles, a double wagon harness, cooking utensils, 
garments, smoking pipes, bread, etc., lying about on the floor pro- 
miscuously; dried meat hanging upon a line; and pictures cut from 
illustrated papers stuck upon the walls. We found his majesty rather 
reserved at first about giving up any of the children of his band to th» 
tender mercies of the boarding-school, and he did not thaw out till 
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he was mads to understand that the agent would require it. Then 
he would supply his quota; but the other chiefs must send, and then he 
would. It was becoming hard to see where the beginning would be 
made. 

The agency farmer left us at this juncture to go to his cabin, about 
twenty miles up the river, with an assurance that he would bring or 
send us three children the next week from his own neighborhood. He 
would write, at all events. That was a month ago, and we have heard 
nothing from him. He is not, perhaps, chargeable with neglect; for 
there is uncertainty about our mails. Soon, it was reported that Sorrel 
Horse would bring two children. A fortnight ago, he appeared with one 
child, a boy of about ten years. He took me by the hand: he had a 
“good heart,” and I had a “good heart,” and I must take good care of 
his boy, give him “heap” of clothes and of beef. To all of which I sol- 
emnly agreed. I gave » dinner to the boy, the father, and the grand- 
parents. With this internal comfort added to our friendly pow-wow, 
harmony and serenity were complete. We have now three half-breed 
children and one young man, a full-blooded Indian, who works well and 
learns well. Could we expect to keep him long enough, he would be a 
most promising pupil. He is nineteen years old, and has a wife. 

Last Sunday, I visited Sorrel Horse again with our German employee, 
who has been long enough acquainted with the Crows to be a pretty fair 
interpreter. He claims to have advocated our cause very earnestly with 
the Indians up the river, and very theatrically represents the children 
coming to our school on a stream of ponies in the spring. Meanwhile, 
it is very interesting to find that our Stowas, who was ridiculed for 
working so hard for only his board and an occasional trifling present of 
money or clothes, has pretty completely conquered. Four Indians from 
the same camp have applied for an opportunity to come to us on the 
same terms. One of these I now have with me, and he is doing well. 
It would be well to employ more, but the speedy accomplishment of 
improvements makes it necessary to have skilled hands rather than 
apprentices. Only yesterday, a man was here with his squaw, and, as 
usual, was begging for food. As usual, I refused to give any to non- 
workers. The woman was willing to wash; but that was a job we 
could not then give her, and they walked home with empty stomachs. 
That was hard for them, and almost equally hard for us. Always, our 
reply is, “‘ The food is for pappooses.” If we were not firm in this course, 
we should have a flock of cormorauts every day, and money could hardly 
keep the larder supplied. 

The cold weather of this region and the deep snows, which have been 
jretty freely reported in the papers and sometimes exaggerated, have 
been very hard upon the Indians; and they have been unable to go thirty 
or forty miles to the Agency for rations, the ponies being reduced to 
skin and bones, and their powers of locomotion impaired. Our last visit 
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to Sorrel Horse found them supplied. The work cattle belonging to 
some freighters camped near by were dying. Five had died of cold and 
starvation, two of which this Indian camp had received and were cutting 
into strips and drying over the stoves. Many more of those cattle have 
died since. This teamster is one of the travellers on our road. How 
his freighting business can sustain such a loss of cattle is a riddle hardly 
explained by the high rates of transportation. In summer, and all 
through the fall, there was a pretty steady stream of teams bound to and 
from the Fort, the Agency, the town of Buffalo, and other places in 
Wyoming. This winter, many have plougbed their way to the Fort and 
Agency; and nct a few have done it with wheels. Think of that, with 
the snow two feet deep (speaking with the common recklessness, four 
feet), with the thermometer sometimes fifteen to twenty degrees below 
zero, the animals turned loose, and the men protected by a tent only,—- 
with a stove in it, to be sure, but all upon the frozen and snowy ground ! 
And the snow-storms are generally with a zero temperature, sometimes 
made very cutting by the wind. 

It is hard to impress upon travellers that this house is not open to the 
public for eating and sleeping. It is against our rules, for fear of the 
precedent; but we have to make it sometimes a St. Bernard refuge from 
cold and hunger. Owing to bad weather and bad roads, calculations 
fail; and those bound for fifteen-mile ranch for shelter and food have to 
stop half-way. Not many days ago, such a party of four men brought 
their bedding, and spread it upon the floor of one of our rooms. We 
sometimes give meals; but do not venture to take compensation except, 
perhaps, a fee to the cook, lest calculation should be made upon stopping, 
which would seriously incommode us after our pupils arrive. Theo- 
retically, one mail stage passes each way daily, with some regularity 
from its starting point at Custer Station, but with great irregularity on 
the return, and at this season only occasionally with passengers. I 
must not omit to speak of the long trains of “annuity” wagons which 
pass our doors on their way to or from the Agency. At one time, I 
counted seventy wagons in a string, all owned and driven by Indians, 
under the guidance of two of the agency farmers. 

Then there are the government mule-teams with passengers or freight 
to and from the Fort; and Indians scattered or in squads, wishing to see 
the “ Big Horn wonder,” as some people have called our building, or to 
warm up, or to beg for food with a forlorn hope. 

Severe as the winter has been, and many as have been our disap- 
pointments in regard to pupils, we see no reason to question the fitness 
of our location. Indeed, every day brings new assurances of the need 
and feasibility of our mission. Our current is set in the right direction ; 
and we wi!l make use of wind, wave, muscle, and brain to bring about 
the results we have very mach at heart, We have already the earnest 
support of friends, and we cannot believe that support will fail. We 
remember that the best growth of all human beings is from within. 
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An Indian’s best life must come by cherishing the germs he already 
has. You cannot plaster it on in the form of blankets or rations. From 
within him only can come his lasting outward well-being. He may, 
doubtless, become as industrious, law-abiding, and soul-expanding as 
anybody else. Your process may be a slow one. That is not the ques- 
tion. Is it God ordained, and therefore sure? 

H. F. Bonn. 


MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SOHOOL, BLAKELEY, MOnT., Feb. 20, 1887. 


We may hope that the costly, cruel, and horrible processes of 
slow extermination through border wars — averaging, it is said, 
about a million dollars for each slain Indian — have come to an 
end with the capture of Geronimo and his band; and that we 
have heard the last of that unpardonable bad faith which was the 
former mode, in the story that loyal snd indispensable Indian 
scouts are to this day detained along with them, on the same 
terms, as prisoners of war. The number of that population in 
this country is surprisingly small, considering its weight and 
terror as a political problem, being reckoned at something under 
250,000, all told, excluding Alaska. Simply to let them take 
their chances, and perish of the slow misery of hopeless compe- 
tition, is what the better sense of the nation evidently will not 
permit. But if the thing is, as we trust, put at length on the 
right track, we may hope that within fifty years there will be no 
longer an Indian Question to vex those who shall come after us; 
but only the larger and nobler tasks of an impartial statesman- 
ship, “without distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


THE CARLYLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
1814-1826. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


Writing to Mr. Norton in 1873, Mr. Emerson, after some men- 
tion of Carlyle, continued, “I please myself with believing that 
you will take care hereafter that his memory suffers no detri- 
ment on this side the sea.” Little could either Mr. Emerson or 
Mr. Norton imagine at that time that Carlyle’s memory would 
suffer most from his most trusted friend, and that Mr. Norton’s 
task would be to correct the blunders and the false impressions 
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which that friend would make and leave: the first, by. slip-shod 
editorial work; the second, by such misconceptions as seemed 
almost wilful and malicious while reading the seven volumes of 
biographical and autobiographical matter edited by Mr. Froude, 
and have a still more ugly look when brought to book by Mr. 
Norton with the material he had in hand. 

What Mr. Norton has done so far to correct the blunders and 
misrepresentations made by Mr. Froude is contained in the pres- 
ent volumes and in an article published in the Princeton Review 
of July, 1886. It is a showing calculated to diminish the pleasure 
with which Mr. Froude anticipates a personal immortality, in- 
volving, as it might, the possibility that Carlyle might some day 
withstand him to the face. The careless editing alone is some- 
thing that Carlyle, himself painstaking always, would have ut- 
terly abhorred. More careless editing it would be hard to find. 
Either Mr. Froude himself, or the person to whom he intrusted 
the copying of Carlyle’s manuscripts for the press, seems to have 
had great difficulty in reading Carlyle’s handwriting; a strange 
thing, for it was very legible as well as beautiful in its own way. 
We speak from personal knowledge, having had the manuscript 
Reminiscences in our hands. Frequently, however, the blunders 
are such that no chirographic difficulty can account for them. 
It might account for “poetically” instead of “politically,” 
“sneaking” for “sharking,” “ visible” for “legible,” “secure” for 
“severe,” and so on; but it cannot account for “much” instead 
of “ the least,” or “It broke her health for the next two or three 
years” instead of “It broke her health permanently within the 
next two or three years.” It would seem that Mr. Froude ex- 
pected Carlyle to write a senseless jargon, and so stuck at no 
absurdity, like “so authentic looking actual,” which should be 
“so authentic looking withal.” Sometimes, the blunder changes 
the meaning of Carlyle from sensible admiration into slanderous 
absurdity. The worst instance is where Carlyle wrote of Sir 
Henry Taylor, “Taylor himself, a solid, sound-headed, faithful 
man, of marked veracity in all senses of that deep-reaching 
word”: Mr Froude’s editing makes this: “Taylor himself, a 
sound-headed, faithful man, though of morbid vivacity in all 
senses of that deep-reaching word.” One is glad to learn that 
Sir Henry Taylor was informed before his death of Carlyle’s 
actual words. 

Bat the blundering carelessness of Mr. Froude’s verbal render- 
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ings is nothing in comparison with his general disregard of 
Carlyle’s solemn injunctions in regard to the time and manner of 
any one’s printing of his various “reminiscences.” “It was under- 
stood,” he tells us, “that certain parts were to be omitted.” But 
the only part of any importance which he omitted was as follows, 
from the conclusion of the “Jane Welsh Carlyle” section of the 
Reminiscences : — 


I still mainly mean to burn this book before my own departure, but 
feel that I shall always have a kind of grudge to do it, and an indolent 
excuse, “ Not yet; wait, any day that can be done!”—and that it is pos- 
sible the thing may be left behind me, legible to inter[est]jed survivors, 
— friends only, I will hope, and with worthy curiosity, not unworthy ! 

In which event, I solemnly forbid them, each and all, to publish this 
bit of writing as it stands here ; and warn them that without fit editing no 
part of it should be printed (nor as far as I can order, shall ever be); 
and that the “fit editing” of perhaps nine-tenths of it will, after I am 
gone, have become impossible. T.C. (Sat’y, 28 July, 1866.) 


The italics are Carlyle’s; and, however these paragraphs may 
look in print, having seen them as written by Carlyle’s own hand, 
we wonder that Mr. Froude dared, with them in his possession, to 
print that “bit of writing,” in hot haste, with no “fit editing,” 
in less than three months after Carlyle’s death. “It is difficult,” 
says Mr. Norton, “to conceive a more sacred injunction than 
this.” It is equally difficult to conceive of grosser violation in 
every detail than Mr. Froude was guilty of. The wonder is that 
his courage has not been sufficient — where poor Delia Bacon’s 
failed —to violate the grave of Shakespeare in defiance of the 
curse invoked upon the mover of the poet’s bones. 

And still we have not touched the heart of Mr. Froude’s 
offence against the friend who put his trust in him. It may be 
doubted whether, even without Mr. Norton’s notes and emenda- 
tions, Carlyle’s memory would have suffered so much detriment 
from Mr. Froude’s editorial and biographical mismanagement as 
Mr. Norton fears. There were many to whom his inferences 
and constructions seemed erroneous; many who, at the end of 
his seven volumes, felt themselves more drawn to Carlyle than 
at the beginning, and with a much more favorable opinion of 
his character than Mr. Froude had studiously endeavored to 
convey. But Mr. Norton’s service is not by any means superflu- 
ous. It confirms the more favorable impression of those who 
balked at Mr. Froude’s interpretations, and it will also help a 
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multitude who accepted those interpretations to a more truthful 
point of view. In an appendix to the Harly Letters, Mr. Norton 
treats of the use which Mr. Froude made of those from 1821 to 
1826; that is, from the first acquaintance of Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh until their marriage. These letters were labelled by Car- 
lyle: “ My strict command now is, ‘ Burn them if ever found. Let 
no third party read them; let no printing of them, or any part 
of them, be ever thought of by those who love me’”” Yet Mr. 
Froude used these letters freely and, as Mr. Norton says, unjusti- 
fiably. What was Mr. Norton to do with them when they came 
into his possession? He at first decided not to open them. But 
the conviction that Mr. Froude had distorted their significance 
finally obliged him to read them. The result was confirmation 
of his previous conviction. But he has felt at liberty to print 
only such of these letters as had not any specifically private 
character. These are few, and probably give the impression 
of a much more metaphysical, or at least intellectual, courtship 
than it probably was. But Mr. Norton’s help to a revised and 
more correct impression of the relations of Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh before their marriage is not confined to the letters he has 
given us in the body of his work. In various notes, he has shown 
what garbling Mr. Froude was guilty of; but, in his appendix 
on “Mr. Froude’s Use of the Correspondence of Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh,” he uses the letters which he does not print sufficiently 
to show what genius for perverse interpretation was given to Mr. 
Froude and without measure. Readers of The First Forty 
Years will recall the account there given (pp. 145-147) of Miss 
Welsh’s attachment to Irving, when he was already engaged 
to Miss Martin, whom he married to satisfy her expectations 
and his own sense of honor. He tells us that “Mrs, Carlyle’s 
character was profoundly affected by this early disappointment.” 
He speaks of “the intensity of the feeling which had been 
crushed,” and he would fain persuade us that Miss Welsh gave 
her hand to Carlyle while her heart was given to another. But 
Mr. Norton assures us that her letters give these assertions and 
these imputations no support. Her love for Irving was the pas- 
sion of a young and inexperienced girl, who had but an imper- 
fect understanding of the capacities and demands of her own 
nature. Chiefly through Carlyle’s influence, she came to a more 
just estimate of Irving’s character than she originally formed. 
“The contrast between his nature and Carlyle’s did ‘affect her 
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profoundly,’ and her temporary passion for Irving was succeeded 
by a far deeper and healthier love.” “What an idiot I was for 
ever thinking that man so estimable!” she wrote, two years 
before her marriage. 

Readers of The First Forty Years will also recall the episode 
of Mrs. Montagu’s officious letters to Miss Welsh, but for which 
(says Mr. Froude), threatening to separate them forever and 
then throwing them more completely together, they might never 
have been married. Mrs. Montagu’s letters urged her to inform 
Carlyle of her former passion for Irving. Mr. Norton quotes 
sufficiently from the letters of this period to show that Mr. 
Froude’s account of the Mrs. Montagu episode is absurdly in- 
correct, and that it had no effect whatever on the ultimate result. 
In various other particulars, Mr. Norton is easily able to show 
that Mr. Froude’s deductions are without the least or any ade- 
quate foundation. Generally, it is Carlyle’s character that Mr. 
Froude defames; but, sometimes, Miss Welsh’s is made to seem 
contemptible. Strange that the whitewasher of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn should have taken a brief to make ridiculous 
or infamous the man and woman whom he professes to admire 
and love! His reputation as an historian was doubtful even 
before his biography of Carlyle was written. It is impossible 
that Mr. Norton’s revelations should not impair it further, they 
make so evident his passionate imposition of his subjective 
notions on the facts which ought to shape his theories. It is 
evident that the Reminiscences should be thoroughly revised, 
and that the Life should be rewritten by another and a more 
honest hand. Mr. Norton’s would do excellently well. His 
closing paragraph foreshadows the temper that would animate 
his work and the results to which it would attain : — 


The lives of Carlyle and his wife are not represented as they were in 
this book of Mr. Froude’s. There was much that was sorrowful in their 
experience ; much that was sad in their relations to each other. Their 
mutual love did not make them happy, did not supply them with the 
self-control required for happiness. Their faults often prevailed against 
their love; and yet, “ with a thousand faults, they were both,” as Carlyle 
said to Miss Welsh (25th May, 1823), “true-hearted people.” And 
through all the dark vicissitudes of life love did not desert them. Blame 
each of them as one may for carelessness, hardness, bitterness, in the 
course of the years, one reads their lives wholly wrong unless he read 
in them that the love that had united them was beyond the power of 
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fate and fault to ruin utterly, that more permanent than aught else it 
abided in the heart of each, and that in what they were to each other it 
remained the unalterable element. 


But the value of the book from which this article derives its 
text does not inhere entirely, nor even mainly, in the introduc- 
tion and appendix and those parts of the correspondence that 
bear upon Mr. Norton’s and all good men’s controversy with Mr. 
Froude. The book has interest and importance quite indepen- 
dently of Carlyle’s relations to his future wife. It is not till page 
354 of the English (page 169 of the American) edition that there 
is any mention of Miss Welsh, and onward from these points his 
letters to her are but few. 

The great bulk of the correspondence is with his three college 
friends, James Johnstone, Robert Mitchell, and Thomas Murray, 
and with the members of his own family,— to the college friends 
in a decreasing, and to the home friends in an increasing ratio, as 
the years go on. The correspondence begins in April, 1814, 
when he was in his nineteenth year; and it continues till 1826,— 
twelve years of stern apprenticeship. There was nothing pre- 
cocious in Carlyle. He came slowly to his growth. In 1826, 
when he was thirty years old, he had published nothing charac- 
teristic of his proper self, and only the Life of Schiller of what 
is now published as his complete “gospel of silence in thirty 
volumes octavo.” In 1826, he had published, besides the Life of 
Schiller, a translation of Legendre and some other pot-boilers in 
the way of encyclopedia articles and translations from the Ger- 
man; last, but not least, his translation of Wilhelm Meister. The 
great “Burns” article was still two years off, and Sartor seven. 
All of the German Literature articles that have survived were 
still unwritten, and would have remained so if Carlyle had 
known what disgust and weariness would attend their publica- 
tion, when, refused by one publisher after another in their col- 
lective shape, they came out here and there in different maga- 
zines. Even after Carlyle had attained to power and self-posses- 
sion, it was long before there was any general appreciation of 
his work. 

But it was very slowly that he attained to power and seli- 
possession. In hic earliest letters there is nothing to suggest the 
full-grown man except his industry and manliness, and here an‘! 
there a turn of phrase which makes a picture for the inward eye. 
His reading was considerable, if not immense; bat his judg- 
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ments upon books were often more remarkable for their simplic- 
ity or crudity than for their penetration. In 1814, he prefers 
Campbell, decidedly, to Byron or Scott. “What is like Hohen- 
linden?” He advises his friend to read Shakespeare: “He is 
always excellent.” That is safe enough. This very year Wa- 
verley came out; and he had the wit to recognize it as a real book, 
and one that marked a new departure. But for Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, too, he has a hearty word. Criticising Hume’s Essays, 
it is strange to find him objecting to his assignment of national 
differences to moral causes. “Might it not be asserted with 
some plausibility that even those which he denominates moral 
causes originate from physical circumstances?” That sounds 
more like the young Buckle than like the young Carlyle. His 
admiration for Adam Smith is not prophetic of his coming talk 
about “the dismal science.” 

In 1817, he has some admirable criticism on Chalmers’s Dis- 
courses on Astronomy. Chalmers praised Newton’s refusal to 
rest his argument on probabilities: Carlyle suggests that such 
a method would be bad for Christianity. “Christianity itself is 
only supported by probabilities; very strong ones certainly, but 
still only probabilities.” Incidentally, he has a good word for 
Paley: “It is very certain that the unhappy sceptic cannot 
believe one jot the better though he were brayed in a mortar. 
Yet almost all the writers on the evidences of Christianity 
(excepting Paley) have treated him in this manner.” His read- 
ing of Gibbon was at the rate of a volume a day, and his wonder 
was “what good would come from reading all this stuff.” His 
recollection of his impression in the Reminiscences does not well 
accord with this. Our own Irving’s Bracebridge Hall gets from 
him the warmest word. He hears of Irving’s death (a false re- 
port), and says he was a man whom he had hoped to meet. 

In 1820, he sent his first article to the Edinburgh Review. He 
never saw or heard of it again. Coming to the Wilhelm Meister 
translation, there is a criticism which he never bettered : “There 
are touches of the very highest, most ethereal genius in it, but 
diluted with floods of insipidity which even Z would not have 
written for the world.” In another letter: “What a work! 
Bushels of dust and straw and feathers, with here and there a 
diamond of the purest water.” More and more, as we go on, 
we find the individuality and the self-reliance of the full-grown 
man,—his tumultuous expression, his passages of vivid pictur- 
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esqueness, his sarcastic humor, his phrases like no others. There 
is ample confutation here of the absurd idea of the late Richard 
Grant White and others, that Carlyle’s style in Sartor and other 
books of his maturity was wilfully assumed. The promise of 
that style is in his earliest letters. In the later in these volumes, 
it is clear and strong. It would be nearer to the truth to say 
that in the Life of Schiller he subdued his natural style in defer- 
ence to a public which it would have scared away. 

So far, in the survey of these letters, we have made no mention 
of one of their most pleasant features, and, to Carlyle, as credit- 
able as any. It is nothing new. It came out clearly in Mr, 
Froude’s First Forty Years. But here we have much more of it, 
— the loyalty and tenderness of his relations with his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, on the lonely farm at Mainhill 
or the better at Scotsbrig. There is quite a number of letters 
to him from his father and mother. They were people of few 
words. Evidently, writing was an effort. But the stuff that 
was in him we see in them. Very pathetic is his mother’s 
“Tell me honestly if thou reads a chapter every day,” and her 
anxiety lest he should go in too far when bathing in the far-off 
city. The most affecting situation is where she sits down to 
Wilhelm Meister, and reads it through, not without interest, but 
doubtfully, the women are “so wanton”; as indeed they are. 
The box that travelled back and forth with clothes and creat- 
ure-comforts has something in it for many a grown-up man that 
will dash his eyes with sudden tears. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than Thomas’s devotion to the whole family at home. 
We suspect him of reading his chapter in Job, in order that he 
may report the reading when he writes. Beautiful is his depre- 
ciation of his first purchased stockings, lest the good mother 
who had always knit his stockings for him should imagine he 
was better pleased with others than with hers. 

The period from 1814 to 1826 covers the years of Carlyle’s 
school-teaching at Annan and Kirkcaldy, where he had Edward 
Irving for his companion and his library to exhaust; his theo- 
logical studies and the abandonment of his clerical intentions ; 
his waverings between law and mathemathics and civil-engineer- 
ing; his tutorings of the Buller boys in Edinburgh ; bis arrival 
at distinct literary self-consciousness, and his first essays in lit- 
erature. It is remarkable how distinct his self-consciousness as a 
man of letters became in a very little time after he had resolved 
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on’ his vocation. His letters to Miss Welsh are full of it. His 
first letter to her, printed here, is dated June 28, 1821, and it 
must have been one of the very first he wrote to her; for in a 
letter to his brother Alec, of June 8, he speaks of his first visit 
to Haddington,—“I came back so full of joy that I have done 
nothing since but dream of it.” There he saw Gilbert Burns, 
the poet’s brother, and some one much more wonderful,— Jane 
Baillie Welsh, his wife that was to be. It is evident that he lost 
his heart at once, and the letter of June 28 is a love-letter to all 
intents and purposes. None that follows is much more so, thanks 
to Mr. Norton’s principle of reverent reserve. Many that follow 
are pedagogical. They abound in educational advice. They 
encourage and direct Miss Welsh’s literary ambition. Between 
the lines we read the language of his heart. As bis literary 
life begins to widen out, their interest increases. But those to 
the home folks have much more warmth and color. He and his 
Jennie “strove against the stream, but all in vain.” In Decem- 
ber, 1824, he sends her from London, to keep, his first !etter from 
Goethe. She is to transcribe his copy and her translation on 
one sheet, that it may “ contain some traces of him whom I most 
venerate and her whom I most love in this strangest of all pos- 
sible worlds.” The last letter of the series is the last he wrote 
to her before their marriage. It ends: — 


I could say much; and what were words to the sea of thoughts that 
rolls'through my heart, when I feel that thou art mine, that I am thine, 
that henceforth we live, not for ourselves, but for each other! Let 
us pray to God that our holy purposes be not frustrated. Let us trust 
in Him and in each other, and fear no evil that can befall us. My 
last blessing as a lover is with you. This is my last letter to Jane 
Welsh. ... 

Good night, then, for the last time we have to part. In a week 
I see you, in a week you are my own.... 

There are two editions of these letters— one in two volumes, 
duodecimo, pp. 376, 399, and another in one volume, duodecimo, 
pp. 363. The one-volume edition is neatly and clearly printed 
on good paper, but the two-volume edition has some luxury of 
paper and of type. Each edition has a beautiful steel engraving 
of Miss Welsh, from a portrait painted shortly before her mar- 
riage, and an etching of Carlyle’s mother at the age of seventy- 
one, from a portrait in the possession of her son Alexander. 


11 
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The two-volume edition has one great advantage over the other, 
—an index admirably full. 

“Express biography” Carlyle had “really rather that there 
should be none.” But already we have an “express biography ” 
in four volumes, and five more of mémoires pour servir. Soon 
or late, some one must take all the materials that were in Mr. 
Froude’s possession, and what more there is, and from it write 
a full, symmetrical, and truthful life of the man who is sure to 
be the best remembered of any literary person of our century. 
Again we say, Would it might be the man whose editing of these 
Early Letters and of the Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence proves 
him to be the man to see to it that Carlyle’s memory suffers no 
detriment in this country or in any other! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Self-revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In this substantial treatise, Prof. Harris, of Yale, applies the prin- 
ciples established in his very able Philosophical Basis éf Theism to the 
discussion of the revelation of God in nature and in Christianity. He 
considers God revealed in experience, or consciousness, as the object 
of religious faith and service; God revealed in the universe, first as the 
absolute being, and then as personal spirit, through the constitution and 
course of nature, and the constitution and history of man; and, finally, 
God revealed in Christ as the redeemer of man from sin. Prof. Harris 
has been a most industrious student of modern-theistic and atheistic 
thought, and a striking excellence of his volume is the thoroughness 
with which his discussion includes the latest arguments on either side. 
His treatise departs widely from the systematic theologies of the last 
generation ; and it is marked, as was the previous volume, by candor, 
ample and exact learning, and a high religious spirit. He sees the 
weakness of much so-called “ evidences ” of theism and Christianity, and 
has sought, by profounder construction, to vindicate the continued exi:t- 
ence of our religion. He belongs to the school of Christian conscious- 
ness which, in many respects, sympathizes heartily with Theodore 
Parker’s theism; and as respects evolution, the great contribution to 
thought since Parker’s time, Prof. Harris can say that, “If it impairs 
any supposed evidence of the direction of mind in details (though I do 
not see that it does so), it restores more in showing the evidence of 
intelligent direction in the progressive development of the Cosmos as 
a whole, through all ages, and by the concerted action of innumerable 
molecules and forces from the primitive homogeneous stuff.” 
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But the school of Christian consciousness seeks to retain the miracles 
as evidences of Christianity by laboriously proving, over and over, that 
they are possible, and must be so under any just conceptions of Deity. 
The much more important and pertinent question of their probability as 
historical events, related by men ignorant of the very idea of natural 
law, and very unlikely to sift evidence, Prof. Harris does not meet here. 
The ability and value of these lectures are great. To no body of 
readers will they probably prove more valuable than to Unitarian 
ministers who take naturalistic views of the origin of all religions, since 
they are one of the very best statements of the special-revelation theory 
now to be found; and one surely needs to know this theory in its ablest 
expression. But, while we thus invite the interested attention of our 
clergy to this ripe and profound work of one of the ablest minds of 
the country, we must think that, had Dr. Harris studied other religions 
than Christianity, from his youth up, with the same ardor and candor 
with which he has investigated the philosophy and the theology of the 
Christian world, his conclusions about miracles and special revelation 
would have been quite different. It is iu the application of his general 
principles of the possibility of miracles to the history of religions, as a 
whole, that he would have found his great difficulty. His present argu- 
ment would go as far, if Christian prepossessions were left out of account, 
towards establishing the miracles of Mohammed or the Buddha as 
towards establishing those of the Christ. The general principle is simply 
nil as an evidence of special revelation; and Prof. Harris would altogether 
fail, as others have done before him, in seeking to establish a special and 
peculiar degree of historical probability in the case of the Bible miracles. 
This criticism affects but a part of this scholarly and profound treatise. 
From the careful study of the greater portion, all liberal theologians who 


still retain a due regard for theology as a sciénce will derive no small 
profit. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Cesar to Diocletian. By Theodor 
Mommsen, Translated, with the Author’s sanction and additions, by William P. 
Dickson (Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow), with eight Maps by 
Prof. Kiepert. 2vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

To the student of ancient history in its largest sense,— that is, as the 
gathering and shaping-out of the material that has gone to the making 
of modern civilization, society, and politics,—it is not necessary to urge 
the interest and importance of the period covered by this work,— the 
transition from the narrow and familiar features of the classical repub- 
lies to the complete organization of the vast empire thai engulfed them 
all. Nor is it necessary to remind him that, in vigor of conception, 
ainplitude of learning, and a certain hard relentlessness of political 
sense, which has made him the recognized expounder of “ Cesarism ”’ to 
our time, Mommsen is the ablest and most important of our recent his- 
torical authorities, standing to ancient history something as Freeman 
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stinds to the earlier stages of the modern world. Both of {them are dry, 
hard, nourishing, and tasteless, as hung beef. One might say, with a 
certain truth, that these volumes serve as a comment and illustration of 
Gibbon’s earlier chapters. Mommsen is, in fact, here at least, rather a 
commentator than a narrator; and only a strong sense of the importance 
to a special student of the process by which the valleys of the ancient 
State were exalted and its mountains and hills were made low for the 
advance of that Christian Empire on whose verge it leaves us, would 
carry the hardiest reader through these seven hundred and fifty close-set 
and uncompromising pages. Maps and a full index make, however, this 
great work easily serviceable by way of consultation and reference, where 
the task of reading might prove too formidable. 

We have ourselves found much interest in the portion we naturally 
turned to first, the full and careful exposition of the state and fortunes 
of the Jewish province, and the compact detail of its events down to its 
final extinction under Hadrian. It does not, of course, come within 
the author’s view to illustrate (as we find it in Renan) the vast conse- 
quences of that catastrophe, in extinguishing the last gleams of Messianic 
hope, and so making possible the new, victorious phase in which Chris- 
tianity thenceforward asserts itself. And, while the temper of the book 
is impartial and purely historic, as it should be, we miss those lines of a 
deeper interest — in art, morals, society, and religion — which, from our 
point of view, are of far more account than any detail of political institu- 
tions or events. They are not absolutely ignored, but they receive no 
treatment or development by themselves. Thus, though an interesting 
account is given (vol. i., pp. 374-879), in connection with the province of 
Asia Minor, of many formal details in the “religion of the Empire,” 
which grew up with the organizing of the provinces into one political 
whole, having for its cehtral feature the worship of the Emperor as a 
beneficent deity, yet there is no adequate view of it (such as we find in 
Boissier’s Religion Romaine) as a social and moral phenomenon; and the 
preparation that went on in many ways — down to the benefit-societies 
and burial-clubs of artisans, freedmen, and slaves — for the sudden con- 
version of the Empire as it. emerges into an era of peace under Constan- 
tine nowhere appears in this labored exhibition of its sombre or glitter- 
ing externals. This is only to state, in other terms, the arbitrary 
limitation of the field staked out and chosen by the annalist, and to 
show one effect of that minute specialization which is at once the 
strength and the weakness of most modern historical composers. Stu- 
dents in that field, who can avail themselves of the strong points and 
make good the weak ones from other sources, may find here a valuable 
help toward a completer and solider groundwork of their larger view 
than would have been possible without the painstaking antiquarianism 
of this courtly German erudite, who fulfils in his thorough fashion the 
function of historiographer rather than historian. 
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Introduction to Psychological Theory. By Borden P. Bowne. pp. xili, 329. 
Harper & Brothers. 

This introduction to the theory of pure psychology is. the soundest 
and ablest work we have yet had from the industrious and vivacious 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Numerous criticisms on 
it might, indeed, easily be made by those who do not accept his funda- 
mental views of intuition. He carries his intuitional theory so far as 
to make no adequate allowance for the improvement of the human mind 
through race-experience and heredity. His objections to the Spencerian 
doctrine here would apply equally well to the commonest facts'of the 
passage of mental capability from father to son. In his treatment of 
mental reproduction, he gets upon very untenable ground, when he 
flouts the necessary cerebral conditions of the process, seeming to view 
mind as acting independently of brain. His early tendency to flippancy 
and misplaced satire appears a little too often stj'l, and will prejudice 
adherents of the school of experience against a work the reading of 
which would do them no small good. 

For Prof. Bowne is a very keen and subtle opponent. He detects 
many of the least obvious weaknesses of the experiential theory ; and 
his exposition, if not always so judicial as might be desired, is clear and 
brilliant. We should heartily side with him in his opinion of the rather 
boastful “ New Psychology,” believing that much of the extremely valu- 
able physiological psychology of our generation has very little bearing on 
pure psychology. The mind must still be mainly studied through intro- 
spection. 

While comparative psychology, again, is a most interesting pursuit, 
Prof. Bowne may well point out the danger of “anthropomorpbism in 
biology.” His criticism of Mill's “ permanent possibility of sensation ” 
is excellent; while that of the association psychology, as a whole, is not 
so good. With his statement of the underived and primitive nature of 
the idea of God (p. 212) our readers who have followed with assent Rev. 
Messrs. Chadwick’s and Batchelor’s essays in recent numbers of this 
Review will have no difficulty in agreeing. It is very well put. Prof. 
Bowne becomes too theological, sometimes, for a writer on psychology. 
His discussion of immortality is quite beyond the proper scope of his 
work. As a psychologist, however, he should gain no small additional 
reputation by this vigorous and lucid defence and exposition of the 
intuitional scheme. There is no work on this side of the controversy 
which we should advise the advocates of experience to read and digest 
more carefully. _ 


Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood.— These sixteen 
brief chapters, covering some two hundred and twenty-five pages, con- 
tain about as much good sense in regard to the labor question as we 
have found in any one of the numerous books on the subject published 
of late years. The author, a practical business man, occupies a medium 
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position between Prof. Sumner’s devil-may-care attitude and the pure 
sentimentalism which is almost, if not quite, as bad. Mr. Wood heartily 
favors profit-sharing as the one best means of harmonizing the interests 
of employer and employee, believing with Prof. Jevons that the business 
world should be traversed by perpendicular lines separating master and 
man in one establishment from other establishments, not by horizontal 
lines separating class from class. He runs counter to the natural law of 
combination in human society, indeed, in declaring against trade-unions, 
whose good effects even now in this time of their excesses he under- 
rates; but he includes lock-outs in his condemnation as well. Of arbi- 
tration he has no high opinion: consolidation in business he sees means 
lower prices in travelling and in purchasing for the public. Mr. 
Wood's book we believe to be one of the best smaller works on labor 
now to be had: it seems to embody more of the sagacious and kindly 
spirit of a real busipess man than any other book that occurs to us. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


The Early Tudors, Henry VII., Henry VIII. (Epochs of Modern History). By the 
Rev. C. E. Moberly. With Maps and Plans. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The form and general qualities of this brief history are sufficiently 
described in the name of the excellent series in which it appears. The 
scholarly repute of the author is assurance for its careful preparation 
and its dispassionate temper. Its narrative is well balanced as to topics 
and material, and sufficiently full. It would be hard to convict it of the 
lack of any desirable fact or detail, even the dullest. Still, without the 
sacrifice of any of these qualities, it might surely have been made more 
satisfying as a history, and not as a mere digest. Hardly any change of 
bulk or proportions would have been needed to give the reader some 
realizing sense of the groat and wonderful revolution — religious, politi- 
cal, and social — which is the one great fact of the period it covers. As 
to what makes that period really instructive or of interest to us, the vol- 
ume is both unskilful and inadequate to expound; while it fails to pre- 
sent its rich material in clear or attractive story. Regarding what is 
the central point of interest,— the divorce of Henry and the breach with 
Rome,— the treatment is strangely unsatisfying. The political reasons 
which perhaps demanded, at any rate justified, that critical step are barely 
hinted at as possibly existing at all. Now, whatever the king’s own 
motive or “ passion,” —and we certainly do not hold him either heroic 
or blameless,— it is not likely that a man of forty, at such a time as 
that could think without uneasiness of leaving behind him one sickly 
girl as the only barrier of the throne against a dozen living unscrupulous 
competitors of nearer or remoter degrees of kin,— the child, too, of a 
matriage technically uncanonical, and within fifty years of the fires of 
the civil wars still smouldering. The dynastic instinct, to say nothing 
of any more statesman-like or nobler quality, must have weighed 
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heavily to re-enforce the personal inclination of the king. And if not 
he, at any rate a counsellor of the unscrupulous vigor and political gen- 
ius of Thomas Cromweli must have put the public peace far before the 
sentimental nonsense (as he must regard it) of fidelity to an imprudent 
as well as distasteful alliance. An historian is, at least, bound to say 
that such political reasons were fully justified by the event. The five 
years’ reign of Queen Katherine’s only child was a bloody Catholic reac- 
tion after the establishment of Protestantism under Edward, and was 
hateful to the nation; while that of Elizabeth, the immediate offspring 
of the divorce, probably averted the calamity of a half-century of relig- 
ious terror, and gave to history the England of Raleigh, Bacon, Shake- 
speare, and Milton. All this is untouched by Mr. Moberly, who contents 
himself with the commonplace and purely sentimental view of the affair 
in his extremely scant treatment of it. 


The Faith that makes Faithful. By W.C. Gannett and J. Li. Jones. Chicago: 
Cc. H. Kerr & Co. 


Practical Piety. Four Discourses by J. Ll. Jones. The same. 

These two small volumes of sermons have a value out of all propor- 
tion to their size. They present to the world specimens of the kind of 
preaching which Western Unitarianism, in the persons of two of its 
well-known exponents, has to offer the souls of men. We cannot hesi- 
tate to call it very manly and very searching preaching,— the utterance 
from thoroughly religious hearts, by men‘of moral genius, of a true faith 
and a piety beautiful in its naturalness and healthfulness. Mr. Jones’s 
four sermons delivered in the Central Music Hall, in Chicago, treat of 
the economies of religion, bread versus ideas, present sanctities, and the 
claims of the children. We find them even better than the four excel- 
lent discourses which are joined to four of Mr. Gannett’s prose poems, 
to make up the first volume named above. We should have great pity 
for any man, of any sect or no sect, whose life wou'd not derive much 
help and cheer from these deep discourses of the two brethren whose 
names and whose spirits dwell together in Unity, which bless, with no 
canting blessing, drudgery, friendship, wrestling, faithfulness, and ten- 
derness. 


Talks about Law: A Popular Statement of What our Law is and How it is admin- 
istered. By Edward P. Dole. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. pp. 557. 


A thick but convenient book, in very readable style, and with ample 
index. It is dated from Keene, N.H.; and in its fluent and familiar 
“talks” there is a good deal of local citation and reference, giving it a 
certain tone of New England experience and practice. As an example 
may be mentioned the relatively very fuil account given of ecclesiastical 
law in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, as determined in the test 
cases in Dedham (1820) and in Dover (1868). To the general reader, 
the chapters on “ Public and Private Corporations” and on “ Pulpit and 
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Pew” are perhaps the most interesting in the book. A layman should 
give modestly an opinion of a volume like this; but it at least appears 
to be stocked with intelligent information and excellent advice, without 
committing the unprofessional fallacy of encouraging every man to be 
“his own lawyer”; that is, in professional parlance, to “have a fool 
for a client.” 


Celebrities of the Century, being a Dictionary of Men and Women of the 
Nineteeuth Century. Edited by Loyd C. Sanders. Cassell & Co.—In 
this stout octavo volume of eleven hundred pages, Mr. Sanders, with the 
aid of some forty contributors, has attempted “to make good a real defi- 
ciency, ... that of a fairly adequate and exhaustive dictionary of recent 
and contemporary biography.’ After a careful examination, we have 
found it to be an excellent book of reference in its field. The articles 
vary from a few lines in length to three or four pages, and the longer 
ones are far from being mere summaries of dates and events. They 
frequently give judgments on the character of the “celebrities,” which 
are judicious and pointed. Gen. Grant, for instance, is called “an ideal 
commander for a government possessed of overwhelming resources” ; 
while Mark Twain, who gets too much attention, is properly set down 
as “alow comedian.” The article on George Meredith is a good exam- 
ple of the usefulness of Mr. Sanders’s dictionary. The treatment of 
American men of fame is inadequate, and it would have been better 
had two or three American writers been employed on the staff of con- 
tributors; but even in this respect the work is a great advance on its 
foregoers. 


His Star in the East: A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. - By Leighton Parks, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

This “study ” is brief, clear, sympathetic, intelligent, with its interest 
deepened by the writer’s own travels and studies among the living 
representatives of the great Oriental faiths. His point of view is “the 
witness that they bear to man’s need of the gospel, and to show that that 
need has been answered, just in so far as any people, or rather any indi- 
vidual, was prepared to receive it.” His lesson is that Christ should be 
preached among them, not as a foreign master and conqueror of souls, but 
“by declaring unto them Jesus as Agni, Brahma, Buddha, or Sosios, as 
he was first declared to the few as the Christ ” (Messiah). The ten 
chapters were first composed and delivered in the form of Lowell Insti- 
tute Lectures: they include the titles Vedaism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
with the transition from Brahmanism on one hand and its relation to 
Christianity on the other, the later Hinduism, and the religion of Zoroas- 
ter. We find the style of address, at once discursive and direct, very 
attractive in this brief introduction to a vast and most interesting fi-ld 
of study. 
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A Handbook to Dante. By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. Translated from the Italian, 
with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson. Boston: Ginn & Co. pp. 315. 

This appears to be a handbook of singular completeness and excsllence, 
giving everything, from bibliography to comment, which the student of 
Dante needs to know. The author has composed it in a somewhat ideal- 
izing vein, aiming, says Mr. Davidson, “to make a kind of Puritanical 
Milton” out of Dante,— whom the translator, more justly, regards as a 
man of like passions and infirmities with ourselves, and so interposes 
with the vigorous, intslligent, and unsparing criticism, of which he is 
master. In the list of translations, a little more space might well have 
been allowed to a brief critical account of tha most us-ful English ver- 
sions of the Divina Commedia; but we must assume that the aim of the 
book is, first of all, to aid in study of the original. The illustrative mat- 
ter regarding Dante’s personal history, especially during his years of 
exile, with the light it throws upon his temper and writings, will be 
found very full and interesting. 


Theology of Evolution: A Lectare by E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Arnold & Co.— This lecture is a kind of postscript, as it were, 
to the volume on the Origin of the Fittest, noticed by us last month. 
Prof. Cope’s position is that “science proves that mind is the creator of 
otganisms under the conditions furnished by the environment. This is 
the first step in evidence of the existence of a great mind, since the 
lesser minds must have been derived from some common source, like the 
structures which display them.” This view justifies the hope of immor- 
tality. The lecture deserves the attention of all theologians. 


The Kernel and the Husk. Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author of 
Philochristus and Onesimus. Roberts Brothers. 

That this is a delightful book, charming in style, instructive in sub- 
stance, devout and admirable in spirit, there is no need to say to those 
who are acquainted with those finest of all representatives of New Tes- 
tament life in modern thought and phrase, its author’s earlier works. 
In literary form, it consists of a series of thirty-one letters addressed, 
apparently, to a young, ingenuous mind, that has just begun to be 
touched by the arguments of modern negative criticism. It goes over 
a very wide ground of inquiry, including most of the topics likely to 
present themselves to such a mind, treating them, in part, from the point 
of view of religious experience,— always valid and satisfying within its 
bounds,—partly from that of a highly spiritual, not to say mystical, in- 
terpretation of the historic narrative and the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, As addressed to the reason of educated readers in general, it 
rests on what seems to us the evident fallacy, “that Christ will remain 
for us a necessary object of worship, even if we detach the miracles from 
the Gospels,” and reject all that common sense regards as “supernat- 
ural.” But this does not hurt its charm or use to those who hold the 
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transitional position we have supposed. Two supplementary letters 
argue earnestly and at length the rightfulness, to one in the state of 
mind described, of membership and ordination in the English Church. 


American Literature, and Other Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple. With 
Introductory Note by John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & Co. pp. 315. 

This very handsome volume contains, besides the “ American Litera- 
ture” (a “centennial ” résumé, full of critical brevities and brilliant hints), 
papers on Webster as a master of English style, Emerson and Carlyle, 
Emerson as a poet, and the character and genius of Thomas Starr King. 
To those acquainted with Mr. Whipple’s qualities as writer and critic, it 
is needless to say more. One of the most interesting bits of special 
criticism we can recall is the account he gives of the transition in Web- 
ster’s style from the turgid and declamatory essays of his youth to the 
massive and masculine English of which he was so potent a master in 
his riper years. 


Our Government. By Jesse Macy, A.M.— This is the best brief work 
now in print on the origin, sphere, and methods of our American govern- 
mental institutions. It begins by tracing back our government of town 
and State to its beginnings in Teutonic Europe; and, throughout, Prof 
Macy follows the illuminating, historical method. Almost all other 
text-books on this subject are simply brief commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but, while the author includes such matters 
in a more condensed form, he has paid proper attention to local govern- 
roont and the administration of justice. We trust that the new method, 

f which this book is so good an example, will speedily replace the old, 
unhistorical, and now antiquated mode of instruction. (Ginn & Co.) 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek, a Novel of California Life. By Josiah Royce. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The reader of this powerful tale must be content to lay aside for 
a while his conventional notion of what makes up the modern novel. In 
particular, its crisis does not consist in any such happy and easy resolu- 
tion as we are used to of the entanglements of social life complicated 
with the rough courses of a sentimental true love. Its outline is, in 
truth, abrupt, stern, tragical. Then the incidents are not brought out 
easily and dramatically, as by a trained novelist, in the conduct of the 
story; but, in large proportion, are brought forward by way of episode 
and retrospect, not always with constructive skill (such as we admire, 
for example, in Orley Farm), so that one is now and then a little at a 
loss in his bearings, from the sudden backward or forward shifting 
of dates. This stumbling-block, however, once accepted and well gotten 
over, he finds himself amid a group of characters strongly marked and 
vigorously conceived, that quickly put their spell upon his attention. 
One who knows in other ways the author's versatile faculty, his com- 
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mand of fluent and racy English, and his touches of characteristic 
humor, does not need to be told of the skill that shows in the presenting 
of that group and the telling of the incidents. The strong, rich, master- 
ful, overbearing, often unscrupulous, then generous, dreamy, and tender- 
hearted old man who represents at once the daring pioneer and the 
San Francisco millionnaire ; his dearest friend and foe, the ex-professor 
and literary adventurer, his companion in earlier perils, eccentric and 
high-tempered, as reckless of his own interest as of the perils of his 
younger experience in mining enterprise and border fighting; the malign 
and unprincipled journalist, of Bohemian name and blood, the evil 
genius of the tale and active agent in forcing on its catastrophe; the 
lady heroine, widow and wife, whose sorrows, wrongs, errors, and nobility 
of soul are portrayed with more than chivalrous tenderness,— these, with 
the half-dozen others whose fortunes are nearest involved, give large 
variety of human interest to this tragedy of real life. The scenery and 
setting, withal, do full justice to the charm, still novel in literature, of 
the climate and surroundings of the Contra Costa Hills, where the main 
incident. lies. And one is surprised to find himself, in the compass of 
so few pages, in so wide a world of passion and adventure, of fraud 
and wrong, of love and hate, compassed about with the youngest, the 
crudest, the strangest existing form of rich and civilized society; and, 
relieved against it, the fierce and barbaric incidents of the Pyramid 


Lake Massacre and the Feud of Oakfield Creek. 


Under the title “ A Friend of God,” we find an interesting notice by 
Matthew Arnold of a work by one of the old German mystical writers,— 
not Tauler, as he thinks,—in the course of which the critic expresses 
himself thus: “The immeasurable, the epoch making change of our 
own day is that a stage in our intellectual development is now declaring 
itself, when mythology, whether moral or immoral, as a basis for religion, 
is no longer conceivable, is no longer an aid to religion, but an obstacle. 
Our own nation is not specially lucid, it is strongly religious. We have 
witnessed in the Salvation Army the sp°ctacle of one of the crudest and 
most turbid developments of religion, with the element of mythology in 
full sway ; and yet it is certain that even amongst ourselves, over all 
which is most vigorous and progressive in our population, mythology in 
religion has lost or is fast losing its power, and that it has no future.” 
Luther’s doctrine of salvation is represented as resting on a “ mythol- 
ogy,” while that of Tauler and the mystics is a veritable chapter of 
human experience. 

Referring to the article by Canon Fremantle cited above (p. 396), 
Dean Burgon, in the Fortnightly Review for April, utters the following 
protest : “ O if any one who has been at the pains to toil through the pres- 
ent controversy is so unhappy as to have had his faith shaken in the 
Scripture —as the articulate voice of Almighty God addressing his 
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o vn individual spirit and conscience; in Mrracues also, as the coming 
into sight of the powers of the spiritual world, and especially as the 
occasional tokens of the presence in Creation of a personal God ; — if such 
an one has been besides so miserable as to have his confidence darkened 
in the RESURRECTION OF OUR SAviouR (which is his one ground of 
confidence that he shall himself wake up glorious from the dust of the 
earth at the Last Day); and if, not least of all, he has been so ill-advised 
as to put up with that weakest of philosophical imaginations, the ny- 
POTHESIS OF EVOLUTION, in place of the revealed history of the creation 
‘of the world and of man: such an one is affectionately warned that, 
unless he turns resolutely away from his present downward course, he 
will discover, when it will be all too late, that he has been treasuring up 
for himself nothing but misery at the last. The harmonies of Scripture 
(he is assured) are Divine; the symmetry of Revelation is perfect.” 


In the Nineteenth Century for April is a vigorous and rather captious 
criticism of a recent paper of the Duke of Argyle, by that very lively 
controversialist, Prof. Huxley, under the title “Science and Pseudo- 
Science.” As we need hardly say, it makes out the Duke to be a fervent 
devotee of the latter, as the author is of the former. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Report of the National Conference. The twenty addresses and essays 
in this volume, in addition to the mere business of the occasion, make it 
a book to read and to study, instead of being glanced at and cast 
aside. A Conference which can yield, as its incidental fruit, such a 
body of thought and counsel, shows great live force in the body which it 
represents. It is a surprise, like the note of a thrush in a pleasant 
wood, when one comes in this connection upon a bit of pure literature, 
such as Mr. Blake’s essay on sacred music. Several of these papers 
have been printed or noticed in this Review. 


Arbitration and its Relation to Strikes. By William B. Weeden.— A 
wholesome word, full of vigor, conviction, and intelligence, and going 
direct to the heart of the matter in the most practical style of address, 
from one who knows. We copy the closing paragraph: “I do not 
argue with workingmen or labor agitators. They have their own modes 
of discussion. The matter is at the bar of public opinion. My ques- 
tion is with society as a whole. Preachers, publicists, politicians, and 
speculative thinkers have encouraged, by various means, the agitation 
in our country, until it has culminated in the organization known as the 
Knights of Labor. It is time that they show cause why. The conse- 
quence is for you, the issue is yours. You have to deal, not with a body 
of men and women in their capacity of citizens of the United States, 
but with a horde banded for one arbitrary purpose. This horde is not 
moved by the genius of a Timon or a Genghis. It is directed by the 
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ferocity of an Irons, and animated by the feeble sentiment of a Pow- 
derly. Remand these disturbers of the public peace to the ranks of 
the people. Then arbitration and other forms of public order will be 
made easy, by the people and for the people.” ~ 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. XIII 
Lieferung. Numeri, Deuteronomium, und Joshua. Von Dr. August 
Dillmann. (This is Knobel’s admirable commentary on the last three 
books of the Hexateuch, thoroughly revised and recast. Prof. C. A. 
Briggs pronounces Dillmann’s Commentaries “the most satisfactory that 
have thus far been published on any portion of sacred Scripture,” — an 
opinion which, after a thorough reading of his “ Genesis,” some years 
since, we heartily indorse.) 

Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von C. F. Schmid. (A 
fifth edition of this standard work, edited by Dr. A. Heller.) 

Hinduism, Past and Present. With an Account of Recent Hindu 
Reformers and a Brief Comparison between Hinduism and Christianity. 
By J. Murray Mitchell, M.A. (A candid work by an evangelical be- 
liever, who feels himself “in duty bound to do the utmost justice to 
Hinduism, and to point out its merits as faithfully as its demerits.”) 

The Mystery of God. A Consideration of some Intellectual Hin- 
drances to Faith. By T. Vincent Tymms. (Second edition.) 

4inigma Vite; or, Christianity and Modern Thought. By John 
Wilson, M.A. 

The Growth of Church Institutions. By E. Hatch, D.D. 

The Dictionary of Religion. An Encyclopedia of Christian and 
Other Religious Doctrines, Sects, Heresies, etc. By W. Benham, D.D. 

Dean Hook's Church Dictionary. A new edition, thoroughly revised. 
By W. Hook, M.A., and Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. 

Moses: His Life and Times. By George Rawlinson. (A sketch, on 
the lines of the older scholarship.) 

Future Retribution viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By C. A. Row, D.D. 

The Principles of Morals. Part Second. By Thomas Fowler. 

Histoire de la Philosophie. Les Problémes et les Ecoles. Par MM. 
Paul Janet et G. Séailles. (A history of philosophy on a new plan. 
The evolution of each problem is traced through the successive schools 
of thought, the contributions of the various schools to its statement or 
its resolution are presented, and the actual condition of inquiry to-day 
is stated.) 

The Science of Thought. By F. Max Miiller. 

The Grihya-Siitras, Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated 
by H. Oldenberg. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X XIX.) 
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History and Biography. 

The Ancient Cities of the New World: Travels and Explorations in 
Mexico and Central America. 1°57 82. By M. Désiré Charnay. 

Illustrated Notes on English Church History. By Rev. C. A. Lane. 

The Reformed Church of Ireland, 1537-1886. By the Rt. Hon. J. T. 
Ball, LL.D. 

Through the Fields with Linneus. A Chapter in Swedish History. 
By Mrs. Florence Caddy. 

Anne Gilchrist: Her Life and Writings. Edited by her son, H. H. 
Gilchrist. (“A fine specimen of the best type of nineteenth-century 
‘ blue-stockings.’ ”) 

Charles Reade. A Memoir. By C. L. Reade and Compton Reade. 

Correspondence between Carlyle and Goethe. Edited by C. E. Norton. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Claims of Labor. Six lectures by A. R. Wallace, William Morris, 
and others. 

Economical Aspects of State Socialism. By H. L. Smith, (The 
Cobden Club prize essay for 1886.) 

Aready: For Better, for Worse. By A. Jessopp, D.D. (Essays on 
country life in England to-day.) 

Studies in Italian Literature. By Catherine M. Phillimore, 

Songs of Britain. By Lewis Morris. 

An Easter Vacation in Greece. By J. E. Sandys. 

The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. By Mark Rutherford. (Fiction.) 


Recent American Books. 

Physiological Psychology. By Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D. 

Outlines of International Law. By Prof. George B, Davis, of the 
West Point Academy. 

The Great Invasion of 1863 ; or, Gen. Lee in Pennsylvania. By Jacob 
Hoke. 

Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howells. 

The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. By A. F. Heard. 

Systematic Theology. A Compendium and Commonplace Book de- 
signed for the Use of Theological Students. By Augustus H. Strong, 
President of Rochester Theological Seminary. (A bulky volume, resem- 
bling the old-time bodies of divinity.) 

Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Edited by P. Schaff, D.D. Vol. II. St. Augustine’s City of 
God and Christian Doctrine. 

Notes. 

It is a pleasure to commend to all students of labor questions the a1- 
mirable monthly paper, Work and Wages, published at Springfield, Mass., 
by Clark W. Bryan & Co., and edited, in the most thorough and judi- 
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cious manner, by Mr. F. H. Giddings. Clergymen, especially, can find 
no better investment than the dollar subscription @ a paper like this, 
which will keep them fully informed concerning all phases of the great 
problem of the day.— Mr. N. O. Nelson, president of the St. Louis Uni- 
tarian Club, and the head of a large manufacturing establishment where 
profit-sharing was introduced last year, bas issued a pamphlet on the 
subject, detailing the successful operation of the plan in its first year 
and the modifications adopted for further trial. In the last North Ameri- 
can Review, Mr. Nelson has an article on the same subject. He is a 
thorough believer in the principle— In the Popular Science Monthly for 
April is printed a remarkable address by the eminent Dr. Werner 
Siemens, on the “ Scientific Age,” in which he ventures to predict that 
invention may take such a turn that home manufactures will revive and 
the massing of work-people in large factories be rendered, in large de- 
gree, unnecessary. A portion of the address will also be found in Work 
and Wages for March.— The Hibbert Lectures for this year are an- 
nounced to be given, in April and May, by Prof. A. H. Sayce, on the 
origin and growth of religion, as illustrated by the Babylonian religion. 
— The Westminster Review makes .a handsome début as a monthly with 
its April issue.— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issuing a uew and fine 
edition of Browning’s poems; while Mr. W. J. Rolfe and Miss Hersey 
are editing further volumes of annotated selections. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


APRIL. 
The Veda. By Prof. W. D. Whitney. (Century.) 


MAROH. 
Harrington (the author of Oceana). By Prof. T. W. Dwight. (Political Science 


The April number of the Contem: entempoosen Ravine os contains, under the title “ The 

_ after To-morrow,” a vivacious and telling sketch of what English industrial 
society and life will become under the threatened socialistic régime, which 
will only vary the form without lessening the intensity of the struggle for existence, 
under which the weakest will continue to suffer then as now. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
a marked t are noticed above.) 


By! Helen Cam obell, Pry. ice 91.00 
Helen Campbell Letters on Spiritual Christianity. Price $1.50. 
‘the. Egoist and Senda s Career. By ore Meredith. Price $2.00 each. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & 
ron His ow in the East. A Study in the Early ‘aon ‘Heligions. By Leighton Parks. 


$1.50. 
t The Feud of Oakfield Creek. A Novel of California Life. ByJosiah Royce. Price 


By Mrs. A. D Price $1.25. 
tello, Pippa Passes, King Victor and King 
tits Druses, A Blot in the "Scutcheon, Colombe’s 
x Soul's 8 Tragedy, Luria. By Robert Browning. 


Christianity and A Gurteg ef Semmens h Thomas Starr King. Edited 
with a Memoly by Edwin P Whipple cost. : 
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From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
+ A Handbook to te. By G. A. Scartazzini. Translated from the Italian, with 
Notes and Additions, By Thomas Davidson. 
+ Our Government. By Jessie , A.M. Price 88 cts 
The Philosophy of Wealth. By Jo!) n B, Clark, A.M. Price $1.00. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
+ Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood. 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Good New Times. A Sermon by John W. Chadwick. Aue. ss 1887. 
The Labor Question. Moral Means bf Solving It. By W. M 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
t American Literature, and Other Papers. By’ oo Percy Whipple. With Intro. 
ductory Note by John Greenleaf Whittier. Price $1.50. 
From the American Unitarta n Association, Boston. 
A Manual for Use at Funerals. Compiled by C. J. Staples and C. R. Eliot. 


From the Authors. 
Our Common Cause. = Boag K. Pearson, Omaha, Ni 
The Problem of ag: he ee a = N. Deott. 
Profit en B elson, St. Louis, M 
The Writer. Vol Xe 1. (Anew and promising monthly, designed “ to interest 
and help all liter: workers.””) : 
Unitarians as Congregationalists. By Rev. J. H. Crooker. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Rev. T. K. 


Cheyne, D.D. 
From Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
Elements of Physiological Psychology. A Treatise of the Activities and Nature 
of the Mind from the Physical and Ex mental Point of View. By George T. 
Ladd. Price $4.50.— Por: cae’ by Estes & riat. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Fisheries Dispute, A Letter to the Hon. ‘W. M. Evarts by John Jay. 


From Catholic Publication Society Co., New York. 
Socialism and the Church; or, King George vs. Archbishop Corrigan. By Rev. 


Willibald Hackner. 
From Cassell & Co., New York. 
Celebrities of the Century. ok a Dictionary of Men and Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. Price $5.00. 


From James Pott & Co., New York. 
The Will Power: Its Range in Action. By J. "Milner Fothergill, M.D. 


From the Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia. 
t The Latest Studies on Indian Reservations. By J. B. Harrison. 


From the Swedenborg Publishing Association, Philadelphia. 
Progressive Thought on Great Subjects. By Rev. N. F. Raviin. 


From C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
t Practical Piety. Four Sermons delivered in the Central Music Hall, Chicago, by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Price 30 cts. 
+The Faith that makes Faithful. A volume of Eight a. By William C. 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Price, paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 
F. H. Revell & Co., 


From Chicago. 
Current Discussions in Theology. - By the Professors of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. Price $1.50. 


Norr.— We have received, too late for insertion in the present 
number, a valuable paper on the Eastern Question, particularly 
as affecting the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the State of 
Transylvania, prepared, at our request, by a personal friend, a 
professor in the college at Kolozsvar (Klausenburg). It will 
appear in June, 





